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T    O 

HIS      GRACE 

WILLIAM, 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

My  Lord, 

HAD  Dr.  Taylor  been  willing, 
in  his  life  time,  to  have  obliged  the 
World  with  the  following   Difcourfes, 


a  3  I  am 


(      vl      ) 

I  am  fure  he  would  have  fought  no 
other  Patronage  than  that  of  Your 
Grace. 

This  was,  of  itfelf,  a  very  Urong 
inducement  to  me  to  foHcit  the  fame 
honour.  But,  even  without  this  in- 
citement, the  Virtues  which  Your 
Grace  fo  uniformly  difplays  in  private 
hfe,  naturally  point  You  out,  as  a  Perfon 
to  whom  moral  and  religious  inveftiga- 
tions  may,  with  the  greateft  Propriety^ 
be  infcribed.  And  I  flatter  myfelf  that 
the  following  Difcourfes  will  not  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  honour  which 
Your  Grace  has  been  pleafed  to  confer 
^  on 


(     vii     ) 

on  the  Editor,  in  allowing  your  Najne 
to  be  prefixed  to  them. 

I  am, 

My  Lord, 

with  the  greatefl  refpecSl, 

Your  Graces's  moft  obHged 
and  moft  humble  Servant, 


SAMUEL  HAYES; 
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SERMON        I. 


The  Second  Chapter  of  Genefis,   and  the 
former  part  of  the  24th  Verfe. 

Therefore  Jhall  a  man  leave  his  Father,  and  his 
Mother^  and  Jhall  cleave  unio  his  Wife, 

THAT  Society  is  neccflkry  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  Nature,  that  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  and  the  ftilhiefs  of  re- 
tirement, however  they  may  flatter  at  a  dif- 
tance,  with  pleafing  views  of  independence 
and  ferenity,  neither  extinguilh  the  Paffions, 

B  nor 


C       2      ) 

nor  enlighten   the  Underftanding,  that  dif-* 
content  will  intrude  upon  privacy,  and  temp- 
tations follow  us  to  the  defert,  every  one  may 
be  eafily  convinced,  either  by  his  own  expe- 
rienee,  or  that  of  others.     That  knowledge 
is  advanced  by  an  intercourfe  of  fentiments, 
and  an  exchange  of  obfervations,  and  that 
the  bofom  is  diiLurthened  by  a  communica- 
tion of  its  cares,  is  too  well  known  for  proof 
or  illuftration.     In  foiitude  perplexity  fwells 
into  diftradion,  and  grief  fettles  idto  melan- 
choly ;  even  the  fatisfactitins  and  pleafures, 
that  may  by  chance  be  found,  are  but  imper- 
feclly  enjoyed,  when  they  are  enjoyed  with- 
out participation. 

How  high  this  difpofition  may  extend,  and 
how  far  Society  may  contribute  to  the  fe- 
licity of  more  exalted  Natures,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine,  nor  neceffary  to  enquire  ;  it 
feems  however  probable,  that  this  inclination 
is  allotted  to  all  rational  Beings  of  limited 
excellence,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  only 
of  the  infinite  Creator  to  derive  all  his  happi-* 
ncfs  from  himfelf. 

It 


(     3    ) 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  regard  of  God  for  the 
happinefs   of  mankind,   that   the   means  hy 
which  it  muft  be  attained  are  obvious  and 
evident  ;    that    we   are   not   left   to   difcover 
them,  by  difficult  fpeculations,  intricate  dlf- 
quifitions,  or  long  experience,  bur  are  led  to 
them,  equally  by  our  paffions  and  our  rea- 
fon,  in  profperity  and  diftrefs.     Every  man 
perceives    his    own    infufficiency    to    fupply 
himfelf  with  what  either  neceiTity  or  conve- 
nience require,    and  applies  to  others  for  af- 
fiftance.     Every  one  feels  his  fatisfadion  im- 
paired by  the   fuppreflion  of  pleafing  emo- 
tions, and  confequently  endeavours  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  diffuling  his  fatlsfadion. 

As  a  general  relation  to  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies  is  not  fufficient  to  procure  gratifica- 
tions for  the  private  defires  of  particular  per- 
fons ;  as  clofer  ties  of  Union  arc  neceffary  to 
promote  the  feparare  interefts  of  Individuals, 
the  great  Society  of  the  World  is  divided 
into  different  Communities,  wdiich  are  again 
fubdivided    into    fmaller  Bodies,    and   more 

B  2  con- 
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contracted  Aflbciations,  which  purfue,  or 
ought  to  purfue,  a  particular  intereil,  in  fub- 
ordination  to  the  pubHc  good,  and  confift* 
ently  with  the  general  happinefs  of  Man- 
kind. 

Each  of  thefe  fubdivifions  produces  new 
dependencies  and  relations,  and  every  parti- 
cular relation  gives  rife  to  a  particular  fcheme 
of  duties.  Duties  which  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  and  of  the  moft  facred  obliga- 
tion, as  the  negle6t  of  them  would  defeat 
all  the  bleflings  of  Society,  and  cut  off  even 
the  hope  of  happinefs  ;  as  it  would  poifoti 
the  fountain  whence  it  muft  be  drawn^ 
and  make  thofe  Inftitutlons,  which  have 
been  formed  as  neceflary  to  peace  and  fa- 
tisfadion,  the  means  of  difquiet  and  mi- 
fery. 

The  lowed  fubdivifion  of  Society  is  that 
by  which  it  is  broken  into  private  families ; 
nor  do  any  duties  demand  more  to  be  ex- 
plained and  enforced  than  thofe  which  this 
relation   produces  ;    becaufe    none  is   more 

univer- 
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wnlverfally  obligatory,  and  perhaps  very  few 
are  more  frequently  negledled. 

The  univerfality  of  thefe  duties  requires 
no  oth€r  proof  than  may  be  received  from 
the  mofl  curfory  and  fuperficial  obfervatioii 
of  human  life.  Very  few  men  have  it  in  their 
power  to  injure  Society  in  a  large  extent ; 
the  general  happinefs  of  the  world  can   be 
very  little  interrupted  by  the  wickednefs  of 
any   fingle  Man,    and   the   number   is  not 
large  of  thofe  by  whom  the   peace  of  any 
particular  Nation  can  be  difturbed;  but  every 
Man  may  injure  a  family,  and  produce  do- 
meftic  diforders  and  diftrefles ;  almoft  every 
one  has  opportunities,  and  perhaps  fometimes 
temptations,  to  rebel  as  a  wife,  or  tyrannize 
as  a  hufband  ;  and  therefore,  to  almoft  every 
one  are    thofe    admonitions    neceffary^   that 
may  aflift  in   regulating  the  condudl,    and 
imprefs  jufl  notions  of  the  behaviour  which 
thefe  Relations  exa£l. 

Nor  are  thefe  obligations  more  evident 

than    the   negled  of  them  ;  a  negled   of 

B  3  which 
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which  daily  examples   may   be   found,  and 
from  which  daily  calamities   arife.     Almoft 
all  the  miferies  of  life,  almoft  all  the  wick- 
ednefs  that  infeds,  and  all  the  diftrefTes  that 
afflict    Mankind,    are   the    confequences    of 
fome  defeds  in  thefe  duties.     It  is  therefore 
no  objection  to  the  propriety  of  difcourfing 
upon  them,  that  they  are  well  known  and 
generally   acknowledged  ;    for    a  very   fmall 
part  of  the  diforders  of  the  World  proceed 
from  ignorance  of  the  laws,  by  which  life 
ought  to  be  regulated  ;  nor  do  many,  even  of 
thofe   whofe   hands    are    polluted  with    the 
fouled  crimes,    deny    the  reafonablenefs   of 
virtue,    or   attempt  to  juftify  their  own  ac' 
tions.     Men    are  not    blindly  betrayed   into 
corruption,  but. abandon  themfeives  to  their 
palTions    with    their    eyes   open  ;    and    lofe 
the  direction  of  Truth,   becaufe  they  do  not 
attend  to  her  voice,  not  becaufe  they  do  not 
hear,  or  do  not  underfiand  it.    It  is  therefore 
no  lefs  ufeful  to  roufe  the  thoughtlefs  thaa 
inftrud  the  icnorant  •  to  awaken   the   atten- 


tion than  enlighten  the  underfranding. 


Ther(? 
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There  is  another  rearon,  for  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  dwell  long  upon  thefe  Duties, 
a-nd  return  frequently  to  them  ;  that  deep 
impreflions  of  them  may  be  formed  and  re- 
newed, as  often  as  time  or  temptation  (hall 
begin  to  erafe  them.  Offences  againft  So- 
ciety in  its  greater  extent  are  cognizable  by 
human  laws.  No  Man  can  invade  the  pro- 
perty, or  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  Neighbour, 
without  fubjeding  himfelf  to  penalties,  and 
luffering  in  proportion  to  the  injuries  he  has 
offered.  But  cruelty  and  pride,  oppreffion 
and  partiality,  may  tyrannize  in  private  fa- 
milies without  controul  ;  meeknefs  may  be 
trampled  on,  and  piety  infulted,  without 
any  appeal,  but  to  confeience  and  to  Heaven, 
A  thoufand  methods  of  torture  may  be  in- 
vented, a  thoufand  a£ls  of  unkindnefs,  or 
dil regard,  may  be  committed,  a  thoufand  in- 
nocent gratifications  may  be  denied,  and  a 
thoufand  hardships  impofed,  without  any 
violation  of  national  laws.  Life  mav  be  im- 
bittered  with  hourly  vexation  ;  and  week?, 
jnonths,  and  years,  be  lingered  out  in  mifery, 

B  4  without 
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without  any  legal  canfe  of  feparation,  or  pof- 
fibility  of  judicial  redrefs.  Perhaps  no  Iharper 
anguifli  is  felt  than  that  which  cannot  be 
complained  of,  nor  any  greater  cruelties  in- 
Aided  than  fome  which  no  human  Autho- 
rity can  relieve. 

That  Marriage  itfelf,  an  Inflitution  de- 
figned  only  for  the  promotion  of  happinefs, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  difappointments, 
anxieties,  and  diftreiles  to  which  we  are  fub- 
jedt  in  our  prefent  ftate,  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  effects,  for  which  it  was  appointed; 
that  it  fometimes  condenfes  the  gloom, 
which  it  was  intended  to  difpel,  and  encreafes 
the  weight,  which  was  expedted  to  be  made 
lighter  by  it,  muft,  hovvever  unwillingly,  be 
yet  acknowledged. 

It  is  to  be  confidered  to  what  caufes,  ef- 
fects, fo  unexpeded  and  unpleaiing,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  end  of  the  Inftitution,  and  fo 
unlikely  to  arile  from  it,  are  to  be  attributed; 
it  is  neceffary  to  enquire,  whether  thofe  that 
are  thus  unhappy  are  to  impute  their  mi- 

fery 
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fery  to  any  other  caufe  than  their  'own  folly, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  thofe  duties,  which 
prudence  and  Religion  equally  require. 

This  enquiry  may  not  only  be  of  ufe  in 
flatuig  and  explaining  the  duties  of  the  Mar- 
riagr-State,  but  may  contribute  to  free  it 
from  licentious  mKreprefentations  and  weak 
objecuons;  which  indeed  can  have  little  force 
■upon  minds  not  already  adapted  to  receive 
impreffions  from  them,  by  habits  of  de- 
bauchery ;  but  which  when  they  co-operate 
with  lewdnefs,  intemperance,  and  vanity  ; 
when  they  are  propofed  to  an  underftanding 
naturally  weak,  ancl  made  yet  weaker,  by 
luxury  and  (loth,  by  an  impHcit  rellgnation 
to  reigning  follies,  and  an  habitual  com- 
pliance with  every  appetite;  may  at  ieaft  add 
ftrength  to  prejudices,  to  fupport  an  opinion 
already  favoured,  and  perhaps  hinder  convic- 
tion, or  at  Ieaft  retard  it. 

# 

It  may  indeed  be  afferted  to  the  honour  of 
Marriage,  that  it  has  few  adverfaries  among 
Men  either  diftinguilhed  for  their  abihties,  or 

eminent 
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eminent  for  their  virtue.  Thofe  who  have 
affumed  the  province  of  attacking  it,  of 
overturning  the  conftitution  of  the  World, 
of  encountering  the  authority  of  the  wifeft 
Legiflators,  from  whom  it  has  received  the 
higheft  fan6:ion  of  human  wifdom  ;  and 
fubverting  the  maxims  of  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  States,  in  which  it  has  been  dignified 
with  honours,  and  promoted  with  immuni- 
ties ;  thofe  who  have  undertaken  the  tafk  of 
contending  with  reafon  and  experience, 
with  Earth  and  with  Heaven,  are  Men  who 
feem  generally  not  feleded  by  nature  for 
great  attempts,  or  difiicult  undertakings. 
They  arc,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  owe  not 
their  determinations  to  their  arguments,  but 
their  arguments  to  their  determinations;  Dif- 
putants  animated  not  by  a  confcioufnefs  of 
truth,  but  by  the  numbers  of  their  Adhe- 
rents; and  heated  not  with  zeal  for  the  right, 
but  with  the  rage  of  licentioufnefs  and  im- 
patience of  reftraint.  And  perhaps  to  the 
fober,  the  underftanding,  and  the  pious,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  Religion 
and  Marriage  have  the  fame  Enemies. 

There 
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There  are  indeed  fome  in  other  Commu- 
nions of  the  Chriftian  Church,  who  cenfure 
marriage  upon  ditferent  motives,  and  prefer 
celibacy  to  a  ftate  more  immediately  devoted 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  regular  and 
affiduous  practice  of  the  duties  of  Religion; 
and  have  recommended  vows  of  abftinence, 
no  where  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  im- 
pofed  reftraints  upon  lawful  defires  ;  of 
which  it  is  eafy  to  judge  how  well  they  are 
adapted  to  the  prelcnt  flate  of  human  Na- 
ture, by  the  frequent  violation  of  them,  even 
in  thofe  Societies  where  they  are  voluntarily 
incurred,  and  where  no  vigilance  is  omitted 
to  fecure  the  obfervation  of  them. 

But  the  Aiichors  of  thefe  rigorous  and  un- 
natural fchemes  of  life,  thouo-h  certainly 
milled  by  falfe  notions  of  holinefs,  and  per- 
verted conceptions  of  the  duties  of  our  Reli- 
gion ;  have  at  lead  the  merit  of  milfaken  en- 
deavours to  promote  virtue,  and  muil:  be  al- 
lowed to  have  reaioned  at  leafl:  with  fome  de- 
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gree  of  probability,  in  vindication  of  their 
condua.  They  were  generally  peilons  of 
Piety,  and  fometimes  of  Knowledge,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Fool,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Libertine. 
They  who  decline  Marriage,  for  the  fake  of 
a  more  fevere  and  mortified  life,  are  furely  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  who  condemn 
it  as  too  rigorous  a  confinement,  and  wiih 
the  abolition  of  it  in  favour  of  boundlefs  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  and  licenfed  debauchery. 

Perhaps  even  the  errors  of  miOaken  good- 
jiefs  may  be  redified,  and  the  prejudices  fur- 
mounted  by  deliberate  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Inftltution;  and  certainly  the  ca- 
lumnies of  wickednefs  may  be,  by  the  fame 
means,  confuted,  though  its  clamours  may 
not  be  filenced  j  fince  commonly,  in  debates 
like  this,  confutation  and  convidion  are  very 
diftant  from  each  other.  For  that  nothing 
but  vice  or  folly  obftruas  the  happinefs  of  a 
married  life  may  be  made  evident  by  ex- 
amining, 

Firft, 
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Flrft,  the  Nature  and  End  of  Marriage, 

Secondly,  The  means  by  which  that  End 
is  to  be  attained. 

Firfl-,  the  Nature  and  End  of  Marriage. 

The  Vow  of  Marriage  which  the  wifdom 
of  mofl  civilized  Nations  has  enjoined,  and 
which  the  rules  of  the  Chriflian  Church  en- 
join, may  be  properly  confidered  as  a  vow  of 
perpetual  and  indiflblubleFriendfhip;  Friend- 
fhip  which  no  change  of  fortune,  nor  any 
alteration  of  external  circumflances,  can  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  or  weaken.  After  the 
commencement  of  this  ftate  there  remain  no 
longer  any  feparate  interefts  ;  the  two  Indi- 
viduals become  united,  and  are  therefore  to 
enjoy  the  fame  felicity,  and  fufFer  the  fame 
misfortunes ;  to  have  the  fame  Friends  and 
the  fame  Enemies,  the  fame  fuccefs  and  the 
fame  difappointments.  It  is  eafy,  by  purfu- 
ing  the  parallel  between  Friendship  and  Mar- 
riage, to  (hew  how  exa£l  a  conformity  there 
is  between  them,  to  prove  that  all  the  pre- 
cepts laid  down  with  refpedt  to  the  contrac- 
tion, and  the  maxims  advanced  with  regard 

to 
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to  the  effects,  of  Friend (liip,  are  true  of  Mar- 
riage in  a  more  literal  fenfe  and  a  flrider  ac- 
ceptation. 

It  has  long  been  obferved  that  Friendfhip 
is  to  be  confined  to  one:  or  that,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  the  Axiom,  *  He  that  hath  Friends 
has  no  Friend.  That  ardour  of  kindnefs,  that 
unbounded  confidence,  that  unfufpe^ling  fe- 
curity  which  friendfhip  requires,  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  a  fingle  obje£t.  A  divided 
affection  may  be  termed  benevolence,  but  can 
hardly  rife  to  Friendfhip ;  for  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  human  mind  allow  it  not  in- 
tenfely  to  contemplate  more  than  one  idea. 
As  we  love  one  more  we  muft  love  another 
lefs ;  and  however  impartially  we  may,  for  a 
very  Oiort  time,  'dijflribute  our  regards^  the 
bahmce  of  afTe^lion  will  quickly  incline,  per- 
haps againi}.  our  confent,  to  one  fide  or  the 
other.  Befides,  mough  we  fiiould  love  our 
Y ntwAs,  equally ^  which  is  perhaps  ?i<?/ pofTible; 
and  each  according  to  their  Merits  which  is 
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'oery  difficult ;  what  (hall  fecure  them  from 
jealoufy  of  each  other  ?   Will  not  each  think 
highlj  of  his  own  value,   and  imagine  him- 
felf  rated   below  his  worth  ?  Or  what  (hall 
preferve    their    common    Friend,    from   the 
fame  jealoufy,  with  regard  to  them?  As   he 
divides  his  alfe6lion  and  efteem  between  them, 
he  can  In  return  claim  no  more  than  a  divi- 
dend of   theirs ;    and   as    he   regards  them 
equally,    they  may  juftly  rank  fome  other 
in  equality  with  him  ;  and  what  then  fhail 
hinder  an  endlefs  communication   of  confi- 
dence, which  muft  certainly  end  in  treachery 
at  laft?    Let   thefe   refle(ftions  be  applied  to 
Marriage,    and  perhaps  Polygamy  may  lofe 
its  vindicators. 

It  is  remarked  that  '^'Friendflnpamongjieq^iiah 
is  the  moji  lofting^  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
caufes  to  which  more  unhappy  marriages  are 
to  be  afcribed  than  a  difproportion  between  the 
original  condition  of  the  two  perfons.  Dif- 
ference of  condition  makes  difference  of  edii 

*  Amicitia  inter  Pares  lirmifiima. 

cation 
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cation,  and  difference  of  education  produces 
differences  of  habits,  fentiments,  and  incli- 
nations. Thence  arife  contrary  views,  and 
oppofite  fcheraes,  of  which  the  frequent, 
though  not  neceffary,  confequences,  are  de- 
bates, difguft,  alienation,  and  fettled  ha- 
tred. 

Strict  friendfhip  *  is  to  have  the  fame  de* 
fires  and  the  Janie  averjions.  Whoever  is  to 
chufe  a  Friend  is  to  confider  firfl  the  refem- 
blance  or  the  difllmilitude  of  tempers.  How 
neceffary  this  caution  is  to  be  urged  as  prepa- 
ratory to  Marriage,  the  mifery  of  thofe  who 
negled:  it  fufiiciently  evinces.  To  enumerate 
all  the  varieties  of  difpofition,  to  which  it 
may  on  this  occafion  be  convenient  to  attend, 
would  be  a  tedious  tafk,  but  it  is  at  leafl 
proper  to  enforce  one  precept  on  this  head, 
a  precept  which  was  never  yet  broken  with- 
out fatal  confequences,  Let  the  Religion  of  the 
Man  and  Woman  he  the  fame.  The  rancour 
and  hatred,  the  rage  and  perfecution  with 

*  An  obfervation  of  Catiline  in  Salluft. 

which 
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which  Religious  difputes  have  filled  the 
World,  need  not  to  be  related  ;  every  Hif- 
tory  can  Inform  us,  that  no  malice  is  ifo  fierce, 
fo  cruel,  and  implacable,  as  that  which  is 
excited  by  religious  difcord.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe  that  they  {lipulate  for  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  opinion ;  for  how  can  hq 
be  happy,  who  fees  the  perfon  moft  dear  to 
him  in  a  ftate  of  dangerous  errour,  and  ig- 
norant of  thofe  Sacred  Truths,  which  are 
iiecefTary  to  the  approbation  of  God,  and  to 
future  felicity  ?  How  can  he  engage  not  to 
endeavour  to  propagate  truth,  and  promote 
the  Salvation  of  thofe  he  loves  i  or  if  he  has 
been  betrayed  into  fuch  engagements  by  an 
tingoverned  paffion,  how  can  he  vindicate 
himfelf  In  the  obfervation  of  them  ?  The 
education  of  Children  will  foon  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  determine,  which  o^  the  two  opi- 
nions ihall  be  tranfmitted  to  their  polierlty ; 
and  how  can  either  confent  to  train  up  in  er- 
rour and  delufion,  thofe  from  whom  they  ex- 
pedl  the  higheil:  fatIsfad:ions,  and  the  only 
comforts  of  declining  life  ? 


Oil 
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On  account  of  this  conformity  of  notions 
It  is,  that  equahty  of  condition  is  chiefly  eli- 
gible ;  for  as  FriendJJjip^  io  Marriage  either 
Jinds  or  makes  an  equality.  No  difadvantage 
of  birth  or  fortune  ought  to  impede  the  ex- 
altation of  virtue  and  of  wifdom  ;  for  with 
Marriage  begins  union,  and  union  oblite- 
rates all  diftindions.  It  may  indeed  become 
the  perfon  who  received  the  benefit,  to  re- 
iTiember  it,  that  gratitude  may  heighten  af- 
fedion  ;  but  the  perfon  that  conferred  it 
ought  to  forget  it,  becaufe,  if  it  was  de- 
served, it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  in- 
juflice,  nor  if  undeferved,  without  impru- 
dence. Ail  reproaches  of  this  kind  muH:  be 
either  retradions  of  a  good  adion,  or  prO" 
clamations  of  our  own  weaknefs. 

Friends,  fays. the  Proverbial  obfervation, 
Jpave  every  thing  in  commoiz.  This  is  like- 
wife  implied  in  the  Marriage  Covenant, 
Matrimony  admits  of  no  feparatc  poileffions,, 
lyo.  incommunicable  interefls.  1  his  rule, 
like  all  others,  has  been  often  brpken  by  lovir 

views 
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views  and  fordid  flipulatlons  ;  but,  like  all 
other  precepts,  founded  on  reafon  and  in 
truth,  it  has  received  a  new  confirmation 
from  almofl  every  branch  of  it ;  and  thofe 
Parents,  whofe  age  has  had  no  better  ef- 
fects upon  their  underftanding,  than  to  fill 
them  with  avarice  and  ftratagem,  have 
brought  mifery  and  ruin  upon  their  Chil- 
dren, by  the  means  which  they  weakly 
imagined  conducive  to  their  happinefs. 

There  is   yet  another  precept  equally  re- 
lating to  Friendfhip  and  to  Marriage,  a  pre- 
cept which,  in  either  cafe,  can  never  be  too 
jftrongly  inculcated,   or  too  Icrupuloufly  ob- 
ferved  ;   Contrail  Frlendjhip  only  with  the  good^ 
Virtue  is  the  firft  quality  to  be  confidered  iii 
the   choice  of  a  Friend,  and  yet  more  in  a 
fixed  and   irrevocable   choice.     This  maxim 
furely  requires  no  comment,  nor  any  vindi- 
cation ;   it  is  equally  clear  and  certain,  obvi- 
ous to   the  fuperhcial,  and  inconteftable  by 
the  mod  accurate  Examiner.    To  dwell  udou 
it  is  therefore  fuperfluous,   for,  though  of- 
C  2  tea 
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ten  neglected,   it  never  was  denied.     Every 
man  will,   without  helitation,  ^confefs,    that 
it  is  abfurd  to  truft  a  known  deceiver,  or  vo*^ 
luntarlly  to  depend  for  quiet  and  for  happi^ 
nefs  upon  infolence,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion. 
Thus     Marriage     appears     to     differ     from 
Friendfliip  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  its  eifi-. 
cacy,    and    the  authority   of  its   inflitutlon. 
It  was  appointed    by  God   himfelf,    as  ne- 
ceflary    to    happinefs,    even    in    a    ftate   of 
innocence  ;    and   the    relation    produced   by 
it,    was  declared  more   powerful   than   that 
of  Birth,      'therefore  Jhall  a    Man  leave  his 
Father  and  his  Mother ^  and  Jhall  cleave  unto 
his  Wife,     But  as,   notwlthftanding  its  con- 
formity to  human  nature,  it  fometimes  fails 
to  produce  the  effects  intended,  it  is  neceflary 
to  enquire, 

Secondly,  by  what  means  the  end  of  Mar- 
riage is  to  be  attained, 

As  it  appears  by  examining  the    natural 
fyftern  of  the  Unlverfe,   that   the  greateft 
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and  fmalleft  bodies  are  invefted  with  thd 
fame  properties,  and  moved  by  the  fame 
laws  ;  fo  a  furvey  of  the  moral  World  will 
inform  us,  that  greater  or  lefs  Societies  aref 
to  be  made  happy  by  the  fame  means,  and 
that  however  relations  may  be  varied,  or 
circumftances  changed.  Virtue,  and  Virtue 
alone,  is  the  parent  of  felicity.  We  can  only, 
in  whatfoever  ftate  we  may  be  placed,  fe- 
cure  ourfelves  from  difquiet  and  from  mifery, 
by  a  refolute  attention  to  truth  and  reafon. 
V/ithout  this,  it  is  in  vain  that  a  man 
chufes  a  Friend,  or  cleaves  to  a  Wife.  If 
paflion  be  fuffered  to  prevail  over  right,  and 
the  duties  of  our  flate  be  broken  through,  or 
negle6ted^  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  our 
anger,  our  pride,  or  our  revenge ;  the  union 
of  hearts  will  quickly  be  dilTolved,  and 
klndnefs  will  give  way  to  refentment  and 
averlion* 

The  Duties,  by  the  pra6lice  of  which  a 

married  life  is  to  be  made  happy,    are   the 

C  3  fam« 
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fame  with  thole  of  FrlencKhip,  but  exalte<l 
to  higher  perfe6Vlon.  Love  muft  be  more 
ardent,  and  confidence  without  limits.  It  is 
therefore  necefiary  on  each  part  to  deferve 
that  confidence  by  the  mod  unfhaken  fide- 
lity, and  to  preferve  their  love  unextin- 
guifhed  by  continual  ads  of  tendernefs  ;  not 
only  to  deteft  all  real,  but  feemlng  offences; 
and  to  avoid  fufpicion  and  guilt,  with  almoft 
equal  folicitude. 

But  fince  the  frailty  of  our  nature  is  fucli 
that  we  cannot  hope  from  each  other  an  un- 
varied reaitude  of  conduct,  or  an  unin- 
terrupted courfe  of  v^ifdom  or  virtue  ;  as 
folly  will  fometimes  intrude  upon  an  un- 
o-uarded  hour ;  and  temptations,  by  frequent 
attacks,  will  fometimes  prevail ;  one  of  th« 
chief  ads  of  love  is  readily  to  forgive  errours, 
and  overlook  defcds.  Negled  is  to  be  re- 
claimed by  klndnefs,  and  perverfenefs  foften- 
ed  by  complaifance.  Sudden  Harts  of  paffion 
are  patiently  to  be  borne,  and  the  calm 
moments  of  recolledion   filently   expected. 

For 
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For  if  one  offence  be  made  a  plea  for  ano* 
ther;  if  anger  be  to  be  oppofed  with  anger,  and 
reproach  retorted  for  reproach ;  either  the  con- 
teft  muft  be  continued  for  ever,  or  one  muft  at 
lail:  be  obliged  by  violence  to  do  what  might 
have  been  at  firft  done,  not  only  more  grace- 
fully, but  with  more  advantage. 

Marriage,  however  in  general  it  refembler. 
Friendihip,  differs  from  it  in  this ;  that  all 
its  duties  are  not  reciprocal.  Friends  are 
equal  in  every  refpedl,  but  the  relation  of 
Marriage  produces  authority  on  one  fide,  and 
exa<fls  obedience  on  the  other ;  obedience,  an 
unpleafing  duty  ;  which  yet  the  nature  of 
the  ftate  makes  indifpenliible ;  for  Friends 
may  feparate  when  they  can  no  longer  re- 
concile the  fentiments,  or  npprove  the 
Ichemes  of  each  other ;  but  as  marriage  is 
indiflbluble,  either  one  mull:  be  content  to 
fubmit,  w  hen  conviSiion  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
or  life  muft  be  wafted  in  perpetual  dif- 
putes. 

C  4  But 
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But  though  obedience  may  be  juilly  re- 
quired, ferviiity  is  not  to  be  exa6i;ed  -,  and 
though  it  may  be  lawful  to  exert  authority, 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  to  govern  and 
to  tyrannize  are  very  different,  and  that  op- 
preflion  will  naturally  provoke  rebellion. 

The  great  rule  both  of  authority  and  obe- 
dience is  the  law  of  God ;  a  law  which  is 
not  to  be  broken  for  the  promotion  of  any 
ends,  or  in  compliance  with  any  commands ; 
and  which  indeed  never  can  be  violated  with- 
out deftroying  that  confidence,  which  is  the 
great  fource  of  mutual  happinefs ;  for  how^ 
can  that  perfon  be  trufted,"  whom  no  prin- 
ciple obliges  to  fidelity  ? 

Thus  Religion  appears,  in  every  ftate  of 
life,  to  be  the  bafis  of  happinefs,  and  the 
operating  power  which  makes  every  good 
inftltutlon  valid  and  efficacious.  And  he  that 
Ihall  attempt  to  attain  happinefs  by  the  means 
which  God  has  ordained  ;  and  J/pall  kifve  his 

Father 
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Father  and  his  Mother^  and  Jh all  cleave  unto 
his  Wife^  fliall  farely  find  the  higheft  degree 
of  fatisfadlion  that  our  prefent  ftate  allows ; 
if,  in  his  choice,  he  pays  the  firft  regard  to 
virtue,  and  regulates  his  condud  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion. 


SERMON 
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Isaiah,  Chap.  Iv.  Verfe  7.      ^^^.^ 

Let  the  ivicked  forfake  his  %vay^  and  the  uu" 
righteous.  Man  his  thougbts^\  and  let  him  re^ 
turn  unto  the  Lord^  and  he  will  have  tnercy 
npon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abun^ 
dantly  pardon, 

THAT  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  mercy; 
that  he  defires  not  the  death  of  a  Sin- 
ner, nor  takes  any  pleafure  in  the  mlfery  of 
bis  Creatures ;     may  not    only   be    deduced 

from 
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from  the  confideration  of  his  nature,  and  hiSf 
attributes ;  butj  for  the  fake  of  thofe  that  are 
incapable  of  philolophical  enquiries,  who 
make  far  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  it  is 
evidently  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Source  of  life, 
the  Author  of  exiflence,  who  Ipake  the 
word,  and  the  World  was  made,  who  com- 
manded, and  it  was  created^  is  defcribed  as 
looking  down  from  the  height  of  in£nite  fe- 
licity, with  tendernefs  and  pity,  upon  the 
Sons  of  Men  ;  inciting  them,  by  foft  im- 
pulfes,  to  perfeverance  in  virtue,  and  recall- 
ing them,  by  inftru»51ion  and  puniflimcnt, 
from  errour  and  from  vice.  He  is  reprefented 
as  not  more  formidable  for  his  power,  than 
amiable  for  his  mercy  ;  and  is  introduced  as 
expoflulating  with  Mankind  upon  their  ob- 
ftinacy  in  wickednefs  ;  and  warning  them, 
with  the  higheft  affe(5lion,  to  avoid  thofe 
punifiiments,  which  the  laws  of  his  govern- 
ment make  it  neceffary  to  inflid  upon  the 
inflexible  and  difobedient.  Return  unto  me^ 
end  I  will  return  unto  you^  faith  the  "Lord  of 
Hofs.   Mai.  iii.  7.      Make  you  a  new  hearty 

and 
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and  a  new  fpi^it^  for  why  will  yc  die,  0  honfe 
6f  Ifrael  ?  Ezek.  xvlil.  31.   His  mercy  is  ever 
made  the  chief  motive  of  obedience  to  him  ; 
and  with  the   higheft   reafon  inculcated,    as 
the  attribute  which    may    animate   us   moft 
powerfully  to  an   attention  to  our  duty.     If 
ihmcy  0  Lord,  ivert  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amifs,  O  Lord,  who  fiall  abide  it  f    But 
there  is  mercy  with  thee,  therefore  fh alt  thou  he 
feared.     If  God   were   a   Power   unmerciful 
and  fevere,  a  rigid  Exa£lor  of  unvaried  regu- 
larity and  unfailing  virtue;  if  he  were  not  to 
be  pleafed  but   with  perfection,    nor  to   be 
pacified  after  t ran fgre (lions  and  offences  j  iii 
vain  would  the  beft  Men  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themfelves  to  his  favour ;  in  vain 
would  the  moft  circumfpefl  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  his  own  heart,  and  the  moft  diligent 
apply  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  virtue.    They 
would  only  deflroy  their  eafe   by  ineffectual 
folicitude,  confine  their  hearts  v^'ith  unnecef- 
fary  reftraints,  and  weary  out  their  lives  in 
unavailing  labours.     God  would  not  be  to  be 
ferved,  becaufe  all  fervice  would  be  rejected  ; 
\i  would  be   much  more  reafon  able  to  ab- 

(Iraa 
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{trad:  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
him,  than  to  have  him  only  before  us,  as 
an  obje£t  of  terrour,  as  a  Being  too  mighty 
to  be  refifted,  and  too  cruel  to  be  implored  ; 
a  Being  that  created  Men,  only  to  be  mi- 
ferable,  and  revealed  himfelf  to  them,  only 
to  interrupt  even  the  tranfient  and  imperfedl 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  to  aftonifh  them 
with  terrour,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with 
defpair. 

But  there  is  mercy  with  him,  therefore 
lliali  he  be  feared.  It  is  reafonable,  that  we 
ihould  endeavour  to  pleafe  him,  becaufe  we 
kiiow  that  every  fincere  endeavour  will  be 
rewarded  by  him;  that  we  (hould  ufe  all  the 
means  in  our  power,  to  enlighten  our  minds, 
and  regulate  our  lives,  becaufe  our  errours,  if 
involuntary,  will  not  be  imputed  to  us ;  and 
our  conduct:,  though  not  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  divine  ideas  of  reditude,  yet  if  approved, 
after  honeft  and  diligent  enquiries,  by  our 
own  confciences,  will  not  be  condemned  by 
that  God,  who  judges  of  the  heart,  weighs 
every  circumftance  of  our  lives,  and  admits 

every 
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every  real  extenuation  of  our  falUngs   and 

tranfgrefTions. 

Were  there  not  mercy  with  him,  were  he 
not  to  be  reconciled  after  the  commiffion  of 
a  crime,  what  muft  be  the  flate  of  thofe,  who 
are  confcious  of  having  once  offended  him  ? 
A  ftate  of  gloomy  melancholy,  or  outrageous 
defperation  ;  a  difmal  wearinefs  of  life,  and 
inexprefTible  agonies  at  the  thought  of  death; 
for  what  affright  or  afflldion  could  equal  the 
horrours  of  that  mind,  which  expeded  every 
moment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  implacable 
Omnipotence  ? 

But  the  mercy  of  God  extends  not  only  to 
thofe  who  have  made  his  will,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  rule  of  their  a6tions,  and  have  only 
deviated  from  it  by  inadvertency,  furprize, 
inattention,  or  negligence,  but  even  to  thofe 
that  have  polluted  themfelves  with  ftudied 
and  premeditated  wickednefs ;  that  have 
violated  his  commands  in  oppoiition  to  con- 
vidion,  and  gone  on,  from  crime  to  crime, 
6  under 
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under    a   fenfc    of    the   divine   difapproba^ 
tion. 

Even  thefe  are  not  for  ever  excluded  from 
his  favour,  but  have  in  their  hands  means, 
appointed  by  himfdf,  of  reconciliation  to 
him ;  means  by  which  pardon  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  which  they  may  be  reftored 
to  thofe  hopes  of  happinefs,  from  which 
they  have  fallen  by  their  own  fault. 

The  great  duty,  to  the  performance  of 
which  thefe  benefits  are  promifed,  is  Repen- 
tance; a  duty,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  every  Man  to  underftand  and 
praaife,  and  which  it  therefore  may  be 
neccffary  to  explain  and  enforce,    by  fhew-, 

Firft,   What   is  the    true   nature  of   Re- 
pentance. 

Secondly,  What  are  the  obligations  to  an 
early  Repentance. 

Firil, 
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Firll:,  What  is  the  true  nature  of  Repeii- 
tauce. 

The  duty  of  Repentance,  like  mofl:  other 
parts  of  Religion,  has  been  mifreprefented 
by  the  weaknefs  of  fuperftition,  or  the  arti- 
fices of  intereft.  The  cleareft  precepts  have 
been  obfcured  by  faJfe  interpretations,  and 
one  errour  added  to  another,  till  the  under- 
ftanding  of  Men  has  been  bewildered,  and 
their  morals  depraved  by  a  fiilfe  appearance 
of  Religion. 

Repentance  has  been  made,  by  fome,  to 
confift  in  the  outward  expreffions  of  forrow 
for  fin,  in  tears  and  fighs,  in  dejedion  and 
lamentation. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  where  the  crime  is 
publick,  and  where  others  may  be  in  danger 
of  corruption  from  the  example,  fome  pub- 
lick  and  open  declarations  of  Repentance 
may  be  proper,  if  mader  with  decency  and 
propriety,  ^  which  are  neceflary  to   preferve 
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the  bed  adtions  from  contempt  and  ridicule  ; 
but  they  are  neceiTary  only,  for  the  fake  of 
de^lroyhig  the  influence  of  a  bad  example, 
and  are  no  othervvlfe  efPentlal  to  this  duty. 
No  Alan  is  obhged  to  accufe  himfelf  of 
crimes,  which  are  known  to  God  alone j 
even  the  fear  of  hurting  others  ought  often 
to  retrain  him  from  it,  fince  to  confefs 
crimes  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  to  teach 
them,  and  thofe  may  imitate  him  in  wick- 
ednefs,  who  will  not  follow  him  in  his  Re- 
pentance. 

It  feems  here  not  impertinent  to  mention 
the  pradice  of  private  confeffion  to  the  Pried, 
indifpenfably  enjoined  by  the  Roman  Church, 
as  abfolutely  necelTary  to  true  Repen- 
tance ;  but  which  is  no  where  commanded 
in  Scripture,  or  recommended  otherwife, 
than  as  a  method  of  difburthening  the  con- 
fcience,  for  the  fake  of  receiving  comfort  of 
inftrudion,  and  as  fuch  is  direded  by  our 
own  Liturgy* 

« 

Thus 
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Thus  much,  and  no  more,  feems  to  be 
implied  In  the  Apofl:le*s  precept,  of  confejjing 
our  faults  one  to  another^  a  precept  exprefled 
with  fuch  latitude,  that  it  appears  only  to 
be  one  of  thofe  which  it  may  be  often  con- 
venient to  obferve,  but  which  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  no  farther,  than  as  it  may  be  convenient. 
For  we  are  left  entirely  at  liberty,  what  terms, 
whether  general  or  particular,  we  ihall  ufe 
in  our  confeillons.  The  precept,  in  a  literal 
and  rational  fenfe,  can  be  faid  to  direct  no 
more,  than  general  a6ls  of  humiliation,  and 
acknowledgements  of  our  own  depravity. 

No  Man  ought  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  own  Repentance,  or  the  fincerity  of  ano- 
ther's, by  fuch  variable  and  uncertain  tokens, 
as  proceed  more  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
body,  than  the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  or 
more  from  fudden  paflions  and  violent  emo- 
tions, than  from  a  fixed  temper,  or  fettled  re- 
folutions.  Tears  are  often  to  be  found,  where 
there  is  little  forrow,  and  the  deepeft  forrow 
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without  any  tears.  Even  forrow  itfelf  is  no 
other  than  an  accidental,  or  a  fecondary, 
part  of  Repentance,  which  may,  and  indeed 
ought  to  arife  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
own  guilt ;  but  which  is  merely  a  natural  and 
iieceflary  efFedl,  in  which  choice  has  very 
little  part,  and  which  therefore  is  no  virtue. 
He  that  feels  no  forrow  for  fin,  has  indeed 
great  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  fincerity  of  his 
own  Repentence,  fince  he  leems  not  to  be 
truly  fenfible  of  his  danger  and  his  mifery  ; 
but  he  that  feels  it  in  the  higheft  degree  is 
not  to  put  ccnlidence  in  it.  He  is  only  to 
exped  mercy  upon  his  reformation. 

For  reformation  is  the  chief  part  of  Re- 
pentance; not  he  that  only  bewails  and  con- 
fefles,  but  he  that  forfakes  his  fins,  repents 
acceptably  to  God,  that  God  who  will  have 
mercy^  and  not  facrljice  ;  who  will  only  ac- 
cept a  pure  heart  and  real  virtue,  not  outward 
forms  of  grief,  or  pom.pous  folemnities  of  de- 
votion. To  conceive  that  any  thing  can  be 
fubfi:ituted  in  the  place  of  reformation  is  a 

dangerous 
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dangerous  and  fatal,  though  perhaps  no  un- 
common errour  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  erroneous, 
though  lefs  deftruaive,  to  fuppofe,  that  any 
thing  can  be  added  to  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
life  by  a  conformity  to  any  extraordinary  ce- 
remonies or  particular  inftitutions. 

To  falfe  notions  of  Repentance  many  Na- 
tions owe  the  cuflom,  which  prevails  amongft 
them,  of  retiring  in  the  decUne  of  life  to  fo- 
litudes   and  cloifters,     to  atone   for  wicked- 
nefs  by  penance  and  mortifications.     It  muft 
indeed  be  ccnfefled,  that  it  may  be  prudent 
in    a   Man,    long    accuftomed   to    yield    to 
particular   temptations,    to    remove  himfelf 
from  them  as  far  as  he  can,  becaufe  every 
paffion  is  more  ftrong  or  violent,  as  its  parti- 
cular objecSl  is  more  near.     Thus  it  would  be 
madnefs  in  a  Man,  long  enflaved  by  intem- 
perance, to  frequent  revels  and  banquets  with 
an  intent  to  reform  ;  nor  can  it  be  expefled 
that  cruelty  and  tyranny  fnould  be  corrected, 
ty  continuance  in  high  authority. 
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That  particular  ftate  which  contributes 
moil:  to  ejccite  and  Simulate  our  inordinate 
paffions,  may  be  changed  with  very  good  ef- 
fe£l  ;  but  any  retirement  from  the  World 
does  not  neceflarily  precede  or  follow  repen« 
tance,  becaufe  it  is  not  requifite  to  reforma- 
tion. A  Man  whofe  confcience  accuies  him 
of  having  perverted  others  feems  under  fome 
obligations  to  continue  in  the  World,  and  to 
praclife  virtue  in  publick,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  feduced  by  his  example,  may  by  his  ex- 
ample be  reclaimed. 

For  reformation  Includes,  not  only  the  for- 
bearance of  tbofe  crimes  of  which  we  have 
been  guilty,  and  the  pradlice  of  thofe  duties 
which  we  have  hitherto  negk<51:ed,  but  a  re- 
paration,, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  it,  of 
all  the  injuries  that  we  have  done,  either  to 
Mankind  in  general,  or  to  particular  perfons. 
If  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  open  propaga- 
tion of  errour,  or  the  promulgation  of  falfe- 
hpodj  we  mult  make  our  recantation  no  lefs 

openly ; 
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openly  ;  we  muft  endeavour,  without  regard 
lo  the  fhame  and  reproach  to  which  \\t  may 
be  expofed,  to  undeceive  thofe  whom  we  have 
formerly    mifled.     If  we  have  deprived  any 
Man  of  his  right,  we  muft  reftore  it  to  him  ; 
if  we  have  afperled  his  reputation,  we  mufl: 
retra6t  our  calumny.     Whatever  can  be  done 
to  obviate  the  ill  confequences  of  our  paft 
raifcondua,  muft   be  diligently  and  fteadily 
pradlifed.     Whoever  has  been  made  vicious 
or  unhappy  by  our  fault,  muft  be  reftored  to 
virtue  and  happinefs,  fo  far  as  our  counfel  or 
fortune  can  contribute  to  it. 

Let  no  Man  imagine  that  he  may  indulge 
his  malice,  his  avarice,  or  his  ambition,  at 
the  expence  of  others;  that  he  may  raife  him- 
felf  to  wealth  and  honour  by  the  breach  of 
every  law  of  Heaven  and  earth,  then  retire 
iaden  with  the  plunder  of  the  miferable,  fpend 
his  life  in  fantaftick  penances,  or  falfe  devo- 
tion, and  by  his  compliance  with  the  exter- 
nal duties  of  Religion,  atone  for  with-holding 
vvhat  he  has  torn  away  from  the  lawful  pol"^ 
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feflbr  by  rapine  and  extortion  :  let  him  not 
iattcr  himfelf  with  hlf^  perfuafions  that 
prayer  and  mortihcation  can  alter  the  great 
and  invariable  rules  of  reafon  and  juftice. 
Let  him  not  think  that  he  can  acquire  a 
right  to  keep  what  he  had  no  right  to  take 
away,  or  that  frequent  proftrations  before 
God  will  juftify  his  perfeverance  in  oppref- 
fing  Men.  Let  him  be  aiTured  that  his  pre- 
fence  profanes  the  temple,  and  that  his  prayer 
will  be  turned  into  fin. 

A  frequent  and  ferious  reflecflion  upon  the 
necelTity  of  reparation  and  reflitution,  may 
be  very  eifedual  to  reftrain  Men  from  injuf- 
tice  and  defamation,  from  cruelty  and  extor- 
tion ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
moft  propcle  to  themfelves  to  die  the  death 
Oi  the  Righteous,  and  intend,  however  they 
may  offend  God  in  the  purfuit  of  their  in- 
tered,  or  the  gratification  of  their  paffions, 
to  reconcile  themfelves  to  him  by  Repentance. 
Would  Men  therefore  deeply  imprint  upon 
their  minds  the  true  notions  of  Repentance 
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in  its  whole  extent,  many  temptations  would 
lofe  their  force  ;  for  who  would  utter  a  faife- 
hood,  which  he  muft  (hamefully  retra£l,  or 
take  away,  at  the  expence  of  his  reputation 
and  his  innocence,  what,  if  he  hopes  for  eter- 
nal happinefs,  he  muft  afterwards  reflore } 
Who  would  commit  a  crime,  of  which  he 
mufl:  retain  the  guilt,  but  lofe  the  advan- 
tage ? 

There  is  Indeed  a  partial  reftitution,  with 
which  Many  have  attempted  to  quiet  their 
confciences,  and  have  betrayed  their  own 
foul>.  When  they  are  fufficiently  enriched 
by  wicked  praiflices,  and  leave  off  to  rob  from 
fatiety  of  wealth,  or  are  awakened  to  reflec- 
tion upon  their  own  lives  by  danger,  adver- 
fity,  or  ficknefs,  they  then  become  defirous 
to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  hope  to  obtain, 
by  refunding  part  of  their  acquiluions,  a 
permidion  to  enjoy  the  reft.  In  purfuance 
of  this  view  Churches  are  built.  Schools  en- 
dowed, the  Poor  cloathed,  and  the  Ignorant 
educated  j    works    indeed  highly  pleafing  to 

God, 
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God,  when  performed  in  concurrence  with 
the  other  duties  of  Religion,  but  which  will 
never  atone  for  the  violation  of  juftice.  To 
plunder  one  Man  for  the  fake  of  relieving 
another,  is  not  charity  ;  to  build  temples 
with  the  gains  of  wickednefs,  is  to  endea- 
vour to  bribe  the  Divinity.  This  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  undone. 
Ye  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  charitable,  but  ye 
ought  fir  ft  to  be  jufl. 

There  are  others  who  confider  God,  as  a 
Judge  (till  more  eafily  reconciled  to  crimes, 
and  therefore  perform  their  a6ts  of  atone- 
ment after  death,  and  deftine  their  eflates  to 
charity,  when  they  can  ferve  the  end  of 
luxury  or  vanity  no  longer.  But  whoever  h« 
be  that  has  loaded  his  foul  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  unhappy,  and  riots  in  affluence  by  cruelty 
and  injuftice,  let  him  not  be  deceived  !  God 
is  not  mocked.  Reilitution  mull:  be  made  to 
thofe  who  have  been  wronged,  and  whatever 
he  with-holds  from  them,  he  with-holds  at 
the  hazard  of  eternal  happinefs. 
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An  amendment  of  life  Is  the  chief  and  ef- 
fential  part  of  Repentance.  He  that  has  per- 
formed that  great  work,  needs  not  difturb 
his  confcience  with  fubtle  fcruples,  or  nice 
diftinaions.  He  needs  not  recollea,  whether 
he  was  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  fm, 
by  the  love  of  God,  or  the  fear  of  punifh- 
nient.  The  Scripture  applies  to  all  our  paf- 
fions;  and  eternal  punilhments  had  been 
threatened  to  no  purpofe,  if  thefe  menaces 
were  not  intended  to  promote  virtue, 

But  as  this  reformation  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cpmpUfhed  by  our  own  natural  power,  un- 
afTifted  by  God,  we  muft,  when  we  form  our 
fiift  refolutions  of  a  new  life,  apply  our- 
felves,  with  fervour  and  conftancy,  to  thofe 
means  which  God  has  prefcnbed  for  obtain- 
ing his  aiiiftance.  We  muft  implore  a  blef- 
fing  by  frequent  prayer,  and  confirm  our 
faith  by  the  Holy  Sacrament.  We  mufl  ufe 
all  thofe  inftitutions  that  contribute  to  the 
ipcreafe  of  piety,  aod  omit  nothing  that  may 

either 
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either  promote  our  progrefs  in  virtue,  or  pre- 
vent a  relapfe  into  vice.  It  may  be  enquired 
whether  a  Repentance  begun  in  ficknefs,  and 
prevented  by  death  from  exerting  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  condua,  will  avail  in  the  fight 
of  God.  To  this  queiilon  it  may  be  anfwered 
in  general,  that  as  all  reformation  is  begun 
by  a  change  of  the  temper  and  inclinations, 
which,  when  altered  to  a  certain  degree,  ne^ 
ceiTarily  produce  an  alteration  in  the  life  and 
manners  ;  if  God,  who  fees  the  heart,  fees  it 
redified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  confe- 
quently  produce  a  good  life,  he  will  accept 
that  Repentance. 

But  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  thofe 
who  have  fo  long  delayed  to  fecure  their  fal- 
vatlon,  tliat  they  lofe  none  of  the  moments 
which  yet  remain;  that  they  omit  no  a£t  of 
juftice  or  mercy  now  in  their  power;  that 
they  fummon  all  their  diligence  to  improve 
the  remains  of  life,  and  exert  every  virtue 
which  they  have  opportunities  to  pra(5life. 
And  when  they  have  done  all  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  done  by  them,  they  cannot  yet  be 
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certain  of  acceptance,  becaufe  they  cannot 
know,  whether  a  repentance,  proceeding 
wholly  frotn  the  fear  of  death,  would  not 
languhh  and  ceafe  to  operate,  if  that  fear  was 
taken  away. 

Since  therefore  fuch  is  the  hazard  and  un- 
certain efficacy  of  Repentance  long  delayed, 
let  us  ferioufly  refled. 

Secondly,  upon  the  obligations  to  an  early 
Repentance. 

He  is  efteemed  by  the  prudent  and  the 
diligent  to  be  no  good  regulator  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  who  defers  till  to-morrow  what 
is  neceffary  to  be  done,  and  what  it  is  in 
his  power  to  do,  to-day.  The  obligation 
would  flill  be  ftronger,  if  we  fuppofe  that 
the  prefent  is  the  only  day  in  which  he 
knows  it  will  be  in  his  power.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  every  Man,  who  delays  to  reform 
his  life,  and  lulls  himfelf  in  the  fupinenels 
of  iniquity.  He  knows  not  that  the  op- 
portunities he  now  rejects  will  ever  be  again 
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offered  him,  or  that  they  will  not  be  denied 
him  becaufc  he  has  rejeaed  them.  This  he 
certainly  knows,  that  life  is  continually 
flealing  from  him,  and  that  every  day  cuts 
off  feme  part  of  that  time  which  is  already 
perhaps  almofl:  at  an  end. 

But  the  time  not  only  grows  every  day 
(liorter,  but  the  work  to  be  performed  in  it 
more  difficult  ;  every  hour,  in  which  Re- 
pentance is  delayed,  produces  fomethi^g  new 
to  be  repented  of.  Habits  grow  flronger  by 
long  continuance,  and  paffions  more  violent 
by  indulgence.  Vice,  by  repeated  a6ls,  be- 
comes almofl  natural,  and  pleafures,  by  fre- 
quent enjoyment,  captivate  the  mind  almofl: 
beyond  refiflance. 

If  avarice  has  been  the  predominant  paf- 
fion,  and  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by 
extortion  and  rapadity.  Repentance  is  not  to 
be  poftponed.  Acquifitions,  long  enjoyed, 
are  with  great  difficulty  quieted,  with  fo 
great  difficulty,  that  we  leldom,  very  fel- 
dom,  meet   with  true  Repentance  in  thofe 
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"whom  the  dcfire  ot  riches  lias  betrayed  to 
vvickednefs.  Men  wlio  could  williiif^ly  re- 
ligii  the  luxuries  and  ieulual  pleafures  of  a 
Jarge  fortune,  cannot  confent  to  live  with- 
out the  grandeur  and  the  homage.  And 
they  who  would  leave  all,  cannot  bear  the 
reproach,  which  they  apprehend  from  fuch 
an  acknowledgment  of  wrong. 

Thus  are  men  with-held  from  Repentance, 
and  confequently  debarred  from  eternal  fe- 
licity; but  thefe  reafons,  being  founded  in 
temporal  intereft,  acquire  every  day  greater 
Ifrength  to  miflead  us,  though  not  greater 
efficacy  to  juftify  us.  A  Man  may,  by 
fondly  indulging  a  falfs  notion,  voluntarily 
forget  that  it  is  falfe,  but  can  never  make  it 
true.  We  muft  banifh  every  falfe  argu- 
ment, every  known  delufion  from  our 
minds,  before  our  paflions  can  operate  in 
its  favour;  and  forfake  what  we  know  muH: 
be  forfaken,  before  we  have  endeared  it  to 
ouifelves  by  long  poflefTion.  Repentance  is 
always  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  grows 
flill   greater    by   delay.     But   let  thole  v\ho 
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have  hitherto  negleded  this  great  duty,  re- 
member, that  it  is  yet  in  their  power,  and 
that  they  cannot  periHi  everlaflingly  but  by 
their  own  choice  !  Let  them  therefore  en- 
deavour to  redeem  the  time  loft,  and  repair 
their  negh'gence  by  vigilance  and  ardour! 
.hel  the  wicked  forfake  his  way^  and  the  un- 
righteous Man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  re- 
turn U7ito  the  Lord^  and  he  will  have  mercy 
mpon  him,  and  to  our  God^  for  he  will  abun- 
da?2tly  pardon. 
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SERMON         III. 


Proverbs,   Chap,  xxvili.  Vcrfe  14. 

Happy  is  the  Man  that  fear  etb  a  [way :  but  he 
that  hardeneth  his  heart  fiall  fall  into  mif 
chief 

THE  great  purpofe  of  revealed  Religion 
is  to  afford  Man  a  clear  reprcfentatioii 
of  his  dependance  on  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
teaching  him  to  confider  God  as  his  Creator, 
and  Governour,  his  Father  and  his  Judge. 
E  Thofe, 
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Thofe,  to  whom  Providence  has  granted  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  have  na 
need  to  perplex  themfelves  with  difficult 
fpeculations,  to  deduce  their  duty  from  re- 
mote principles,  or  to  enforce  it  by  doubtful 
motives.  The  Bible  tells  us,  in  plain  and 
authoritative  terms,  that  there  is  a  way  to 
life,  and  a  way  to  death  ;  that  there  are  a6:s 
which  Godwin  reward,  and  a6ls  that  he  will 
punifh.  That  with  fobernefs,  righteoufnefs, 
and  godlinefs,  God  will  be  pleafed ;  and  that 
with  intemperance,  iniquity,  and  impiety, 
God  will  be  offended ;  and  that,  of  thofe  who 
are  careful  to  pleafe  him,  the  reward  will  be 
fuch  as  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard  ; 
and  of  thofe  who,  having  offended  him,  die 
without  Repentance,  the  punilhment  will  be 
inconceivably  fevere,  and  dreadtul. 

In  confequence  of  this  general  doi^rine, 
the  whole  fyflem  of  moral  and  religious  duty 
is  exprefled,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  by 
the  fear  of  God.  A  good  Man  is  chara£lerifed, 
as  a  Man  that  feareth  God  >  and  the  fear  of 

the 
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the  Lord  is  faid  to  be  the  beginnnig  of  wif- 
dom  ;  and  the  Text  affirm?,  that  happy  is 
the  Man  that  feareth  always. 

On  the  difthi^llon  of  this  fear,  into  fervile 
and  filial,  or  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  of 
offence,  on  which  much  has  been  fuperftru6led 
by  the  cafuiftical  Theology  of  the  Romifli 
Church,  it  is  not  necefliiry  to  dwell.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  Religion  which 
makes  fear  the  great  principle  of  adlion,  im- 
plicitly condemns  all  felf- confidence,  all  pre- 
fumptuous  fecurity;  and  enjoins  a  conflant 
flate  of  vigilance  and  caution,  a  perpetual 
diftruft  of  our  own  hearts,  a  fail  convidlioi^ 
of  our  natural  weaknefs,  and  an  earntfl  foli- 
citude  for  Divine  AfTiftance. 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Heathen  World 
feemed  to  hope,  that  Man  might  be  flattered 
into  Virtue,  and  therefore  told  him  much  of 
his  rank,  and  of  the  meannefs  of  degeneracy  ; 
they  alTerted,  indeed  with  truth,  that  all 
grcatnefs  was  in  the  practice  of  Virtue  ;  but 

E  a  of 
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of  Virtue  their  notions  were  narrow  ;  and 
pride,  which  their  do6trlne  made  its  chief 
fupport,  was  not  of  power  fufficient  to  flrug- 
gle  with  fenfe  or  paflion. 

Of  that  Religion,  which  has  been  taught 
from  God,  the  balls  is  Humility ;  a  holy 
fear  which  attends  good  Men,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives ;  and  keeps  them 
always  attentive  to  the  motives  and  confe- 
quences  of  every  a£lion;  if  always  unfatisfied 
with  their  progrefs  In  Hollnefs,  always  wlfti- 
ing  to  advance,  and  always  afraid  of  falling 
away. 

This  Fear  is  of  fuch  efficacy  to  the  great 
purpofe  of  our  being,  that  the  Wife  Man  has 
pronounced  him  happy  that  fears  always;  and 
declares,  that  he,  wiio  hardens  his  heart,  fhall 
fall  into  mifchief.  Let  us  therefore  carefully 
confider. 


Flrft, 
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Firfl-,  What  he  is  to  fear,  whofe  fear  will 
make  him  happy. 

Secondly,  What  is  that  hardneft  of  heart 
which  ends  in  mifchief. 

Thirdly,    How    the    heart    is   hardened. 
And, 

Fourthly,    What    Is    the   confequence    of 
hardncfs  of  heart. 

Firfl:,  We   mufl:  enquire,  what   he   is   to 
fear,  whofe  fear  will  make  him  happy. 

The  great  and  primary  obje£l  of  a  good 
Man's  tear  is  fin  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
atrocioufnefs  of  the  crime,  he  will  Ihrink 
from  it  with  more  horrour.  When  he  me- 
ditates on  the  infinite  perfe(5lion  of  his  Maker 
and  his  Judge ;  when  he  confiders  that  the 
Heavens  are  not  pure  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
yet  remembers,  that  he  muO:  in  a  (hort  time 
E  3  appear 
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appear  before  him ;  he  dreads  the  contamina- 
tions of  evH,  and  endeavours  topafs  through 
his  appointed  time,  with  fuch  cautions,  as 
may  keep  him  unfpotted  from  the  world. 

The  dread  of  fin  neceffarily  produces  the 
dread  of  temptation  :  he,  that  wi(hes  to  efcape 
theefFe£l,  flies  hkewife  from  the  caufe.  The 
humility  of  a  Man  truly  religious  feldom 
fufFers  him  to  think  himfelf  able  to  refif^ 
thofe  incitements  to  evil,  which  by  the  ap- 
proach of  immediate  gratifications  may  be 
prefented  to  fenfe  or  fancy  ;  his  care  is  not 
for  vidory,  but  fafety ;  and,  when  he  can 
efcape  alTaults,  he  does  not  willingly  encounter 
them. 

The  continual  occurrence  of  temptation 
and  that  imbecillity  of  nature,  which  every 
Man  fees  in  others,  and  has  experienced  in 
himfelf,  feems  to  have  made  many  doubtful 
of  the  poffibility  of  Salvation.  In  the  com- 
mon modes  of  life,  they  find  that  bufinefs  en- 
fnares,  and  that  pleafure  feduces ;  that  fuc-^ 
3  ^efs 
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cefs  produces  pride,  and  mifcarriage  envy  ; 
that  converfation  confiils  too  often  of  ccnfure 
or  of  flattery ;  and  that  even  care  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  friends,  or  attention  to  the  eftablKh- 
mentof  a  family,  generates  contefl  and  com- 
petition, enmity,  and  malevolence,  and  at  lafl: 
fills  the  mind  with  fecular  folicitude. 

Under  the  terrours  which  this  profpe^l  of 
the  vvorid  has  imprefled  upon  them,  many 
have  endeavoured  to  lecure  their  innocence, 
by  excluding  the  poffibility  of  crimes  ;  and 
have  fled  for  refuge,  from  vanity  and  fin, 
to  the  folitude  of  deferts ;  where  they  have 
pafied  their  time  in  woods  and  caverns  ; 
and  after  a  life  of  labour  and  maceration, 
prayer  and  penitence,  died  at  laft  in  fecrecjr 
and  filence. 

Many  more,  of  both  fexes,  have  withdrawn, 
and  ftill  withdraw  themlelves,  from  crowds 
and  glitter,  and  pleafure,  to  M  :)nafl:eries  and 
Conventb;  where  they  engage  themfelves 
bV  irrevocable  vows,  in  certain  modes  of  life, 
i^  4     •  more 
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more  or  lefs  auftere,  according  to  the  feveral 
inftituiions ;  but  all  of  them  comprizing  ma- 
ny pofitlve  hard/hips,  and  all  prohibiting  al- 
mofl  all  fenfual  gratifications.  The  funda- 
mental and  general  principle  of  all  monadic 
communities,  is  Celibi!cy,  Poverty,  and  Ot^e- 
dience  to  the  Superiour.  In  fome,  there  is  a 
perpetual  abdinence  from  ail  food  that  may 
loin  dehght  with  nounfliment ;  to  which,  in 
others,  is  added  an  obligation  to  filence  and 
folitude ; — to  fuffer,  to  watch,  and  to  pray, 
is  their  whole  employment. 

Ofthefe,  it  mufl  be  confefied,  that  they 
fear  always,  and  that  they  efcape  many 
temptations,  to  which  all  are  expofed,  and 
by  which  many  fall,  who  venture  themfelves 
into  the  whirl  of  human  affairs ;  they  are  ex- 
empt from  avarice,  and  all  its  concomitants, 
and,  by  allowing  themfelves  to  pofTefs  no- 
thing, they  are  free  from  thofe  conteds  for 
honour  and  power,  which  fill  the  open  world 
with  dratagems  and  violence.  But  furely  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  they  have  reached  the 
perfedion  of  a  religious  Life,  it  cannot  be 
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allowed,  that  flight  is  viaory;  or  that  He 
fills  his  place  in  the  Creation  laudably,  who 
does  no  ill,  only  becaufe  he  does  ?20thing,  Thofe 
who  live  upon  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
labour  of  others,  could  not  live,  if  there  were 
none  to  labour ;  and,  if  Celibacy  could  be 
univerfal,  the  race  of  Man  mufl  foon  have 
an  end. 

Of  thefe  reclufes,  It  may,  without  uncha- 
ritable cenlure^  be  af^rmed;  that  they  have 
fecured  tlRir  inDOCt'  ce,  by  the  lofs  of  their 
Virtue  ;  that  to  avoid  the  commifTion  of  fome 
faults,  they  have  made  many  duties  imprac- 
ticable;  and  that,  left  they  fliouid  do  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,  they  leave  much  unaoney 
which  they  ought  to  do.  They  injit  how- 
ever be  allowed,  to  exprefs  ajiui  I'enfe  of  the 
dangers,  with  which  we  are  furrounded  ; 
and  a  ftrong  convi*Slion  of  the  vigilance  ne- 
celTary  to  obtain  falvation  ;  and  it  is  our  bu- 
fuiefs  to  avoid  their  errours,  and  imitate  their 
piety. 


He 
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He  is  happy  that  carries  about  with  him 
la  the  world  the  temper  of  the  cloifter ;  and 
preferves  the  fear  of  doing  evil,  while  he  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  impelled  by  the  zeal  of 
doing  good ;  who  ufes  the  comforts  and  the 
conveniences  of  his  condition  as  though  he 
ufed  them  not,  with  that  conftant  defire  of 
a  better  ftate,  which  (inks  the  value  of  earth- 
ly things  J  who  can  be  rich  or  poor,  without 
pride  in  riches,  or  difcontent  in  poverty  j 
who  can  manage  the  bufinefs  of  life  with 
fuch  indifference  as  may  {hut  out  from  his 
heart  all  incitements  to  fraud  or  injuftice ; 
who  can  partake  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  with 
temperance,  and  enjoy  the  diftindions  of  ho- 
nour with  moderation ;  who  can  pafs  unde- 
iiled  through  a  poHuted  World  ;  and,  among 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  good  and  evil,  have  hij 
heart  fixed  only  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found. 

This  can  only  be  done,  by  fearing  always, 
by  preferving  in  the  mind  a  confrant  appre- 
henfion  of  the  Divine  Prefence,  and  a  con- 

flant 
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ftant  dread  of  the  Divine  difpleafure;  im- 
preflions  which  the  coiiverfe  of  mankind, 
and  the  folicitations  of  fenfe  and  fancy,  are 
continually  labouring  to  efface,  and  which 
we  muft  therefore  renew  by  all  fuch  prac- 
tices as  religion  prefcribes ;  and  which  may 
be  learned  from  the  lives  of  them,  who  have 
been  diftinguifhed,  as  examples  of  piety,  by 
the  general  approbation  of  the  Chrifliaii 
World. 

The  great  efficient  of  union,  between  the 
foul  and  its  Creator,  is  Prayer ;  of  which  the 
neceffity  is  fuch,  that  St.  Paul  direds  us,  to 
pray  without  ceafing ;  that  is,  to  preferve  in 
the  mind  fuch  a  conftant  dependence  upon 
God,  and  fuch  a  conftant  defire  of  his  affift- 
ance,  as  may  be  equivalent  to  conftant 
prayer. 

No  man  can  pray,  with  ardour  of  devo- 
tion, but  he  muft  excite  in  himfelf  a  reve- 
rential idea  of  that  Power,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dreftes  his  petitions ;  nor  can  Le  fuddenly 
reccacile  himfelt  to  an  adion,  by  which  he 

Ihall 
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fhall  difpleafe  him,  to  whom  he  has  been  re- 
turning thanks  for  his  Creation  and  Prefer- 
vation,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  ftill  pre- 
ferved.  He  therefore,  who  prays  often,  forti- 
fies himfelf  by  a  natural  effed,  and  may  hope 
to  be  prefetved  in  fafety,  by  the  ftronger  aid  of 
Divine  Protedion. 

Befides  the  returns  of  daily  and  regular 
Prayer,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  mofl  men  to 
affift  themfelves,  from  time  to  time,  by  fome 
particular  and  unaccuftomed  acls  of  Devo- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  intervals  of  retire- 
ment may  be  properly  recommended ;  in 
which  t!ie  duft  of  Life  may  be  (haken  off",  and 
in  which,  the  courfe  of  Life  may  be  properly 
reviewed,  and  its  future  pofTibilities  eftimatcd. 
At  fuch  times  fecular  temptations  are  re- 
moved, and  earthly  cares  are  difmifled;  a 
vain  tranfitory  world  may  be  contemplated 
in  its  true  ftate ;  pad  offences  may  obtain 
pardon  by  Repentance  ;  new  refolutions  may 
be  formed,  upon  new  con  virions ;  the  pad 
may  fupply  inftru£lion  to  the  prefent  and  to 
the  future ;    and  fuch   preparation   may   be 

made 
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made  for  thofc  events,  which  threaten  fpirl- 
tual  danger, that  temptation  cannot  eafily  come 
unexpeaed  ;  and  intereft  and  pleafure,  when- 
ever they  renew  their  attacks,  will  find  the 
foul  upon  its  guard,  with  either  caution  to 
avoid,  or  vigour  to  repel  them. 

In  thefe  feafons  of  retreat  and  recolleaion, 
what  external  helps  fliall  be   added   muft  by 
every  one  be  difcrectly  and  foberly  confidered. 
Fads  and  other  aufterities,  however  they  have 
been  brought  into  difrepute,  by  wild  Enthu- 
fiafm,  have  been  always  recommended,  and 
always  pradifed  by  the   fincere  Believers  of 
revealed  Religion  ;  and,  as  they  have  a  natu- 
ral  tendency  to  difengage  the  mind  from  fen- 
fuahty,  they  may  be  of  great  ufc,  as  awaken- 
ers  of  holy  Fear;  and  they   may  aflift  our 
progrefs  in  a  good  life,  while  they  arc  conr 
fidered  only  as  expreffions  of  our  love  of  God, 
and  are  not  fubftituted  for  the  love  of  our 
Neighbours. 


Ai 
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As  all  thofe  duties  are  to  be  pradlifed, 
left  the  heart  fhould  be  hardened,  we  are  to 
confider, 

Secondly,  What  is  meant  by  hardnefs  of 
heart. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Text,  that  the 
hardnefs  of  heart,  which  betrays  to  mif- 
chief,  is  contrary  to  the  fear  which  fecures 
happlnefs.  The  fear  of  God,  is  a  certain 
tendernefs  of  Spirit,  which  (brinks  from  evil, 
and  the  caufes  of  evil;  fuch  a  {tn^Q  of  God's 
Prefence,  and  fuch  perfuafion  of  his  Juilice, 
as  gives  fin  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
therefore  excites  every  effort  to  combat  and 
efcape  it. 

Hardnefs  of  heart,  therefore,  is  a  thought- 
lefs  negledt  of  the  Divine  Law ;  fuch  an  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  fuch 
delight  in  the  pride  of  life,  as  leaves  no  place 
•in  the  mind  for  meditation  on  higher  things; 
fuch  an  indifference  about  the  laft  event  of 

hi>> 
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human  a£lIons,  as  never  looks  forward  to  a 
future  ftate,  but  fuffers  the  pafTions  to  ope- 
rate with  their  full  force,  without  any  other 
end,  than  the  gratiflcatioa  of  tlie  prefent 
world. 

To  Men  of  hearts  thus  hardened.  Provi- 
dence is  feldom  wholly  inattentive;  they  are 
often  called  to  the  remembrance  of  their  Cre- 
ator, both  by  bleflings  and  afflidions  ;  by  re- 
coveries from  fickncfs,  by  deliverances  from 
danger,  by  lofs  of  friends,  and  by  mifcarriage 
of  tranfa6lions.  As  thefe  calls  are  negledlcd,- 
tl>e  hardnefs  is  increafed,  and  there  is  danger, 
left  he  whom  they  have  rcfufed  to  hear,  (hould 
call  them  no  more. 

This  flate  of  derernSllon  is  the  hioheft: 
degree  of  mifery  ;  and,  fince  it  is  fo  much  to 
be  dreaded,  all  approaches  to  it  arc  diligently 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  therefore  necelTary  to 
enquire, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  How,  or  by  what  caufes,    the 
heart  is  hardened. 

The  molT:  dangerous  hardnefs  of  heart  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  fome  enormous 
wickednefs,  of  which  the  criminal  dreads  the 
recollection,  becaufe'  he  cannot  prevail  upon 
himfelf  to  repair  the  injury  ;  or  becaufe  he 
dreads  the  irruption  of  thofe  images,  by  which 
guilt  mud  always  be  accompanied;  and, 
finding  a  temporal  eafe  In  negligence  and  for- 
getfulnefs,  by  degrees  confirms  himfelf  in 
ftubborn  impenitence. 

This  is  the  mod  dreadful  and  deplorably 
ftate  of  the  heart ;  but  this  I  hope  is  not  very 
common.  That  which  frequently  occurs, 
though  very  dangerous,  is  not  defperate  ;  iince 
it  confifts,  not  in  the  perverfion  of  the  will, 
but  in  the  alienation  of  the  thoughts ;  by 
fuch  hearts  God  is  not  defied,  he  is  only  for- 
gotten. Of  this  forgetfulnefs,  the  general 
caufes  are  worldly  cares  and  fenfual  pleafures. 

If 
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If  there  is  a  Man,  of  whofe  foul  avarice  or 
ambifion  have  complete  poflellion,  and  who 
places  his  hope  in  riches  or  advancement,  he 
will  be  employed  in  bargains,  or  in  fchemes, 
and  make  no  t:xcur(ion  into  remote  futurity, 
nor  confider  the  time,  in  which  the  rich  and 
the  poor  fhalllie  down  together;  when  all 
temporal  advantages  (hall  forfake  him,  and  he 
(hall  appear  before  the  fupreme  tribunal  of 
eternal  juftice.  The  fiave  of  pleafure  foon 
finks  into  a  kind  of  voluptuous  dotage  ;  in- 
toxicated with  prefent  delights,  and  carelcfs 
of  every  thing  elfe  ;  his  days  and  his  nights 
glide  away  in  luxury  or  vice,  and  he  has  no 
cure,  but  to  keep  thought  away  ;  for  thought 
is  always  troublefome  to  Lim^  who  lives 
without  his  ovvn  approbation. 

That  fuch  men  are  not  roufed  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  confideration  of  their  real 
(late,  will  appear  lefs  flrange;  when  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  almoft  always  either 
flupidly,  or  profar.ely,  negligent  of  thofe 
external  duties  of  Pveligion,  which  are  indi- 
tuted  to  excite  and  preferve  t:he  fear  of  God. 
F  B/ 
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By  perpetual  abfence  from  publlck  v^orfliip^ 
they  mils  all  opportunities,  which  the  pious 
wiTdom  of  Chriftianity  has  afforded  them, 
of  comparing  their  lives  with  the  rules,  which 
the  Scripture  contains;  and  awakening  their 
attention  to  the  prefence  of  God,  by  hearing 
him  invoked,  and  joining  their  own  voices 
in  the  common  fupplication.  That  carelefT- 
ncfs  of  the  world  to  come,  which  firll  fuf- 
fered  them  to  omit  the  duties  of  devotion, 
is,  by  that  omiifion,  hourly  encreafed  ;  and 
having  firft  negleded  the  means  of  holinefs^ 
they  in  time  do  not  remember  them. 

A  great  part  of  them  whofe  hearts  are  thus 
hardened,  may  juflly  impute  that  infenfibility 
to  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  He  that 
keeps  one  day  in  the  week  holy,  has  not  time 
to  become  profligate,  before  the  returning  day 
of  recolle6lion  reinftates  his  principles,  and 
renews  his  caution.  This  is  the  benefit  of 
periodical  worlhip.  But  he,  to  whom  all 
days  are  alike,  will  find  no  day  for  prayer 
and  repentance. 

*  Many 
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Many  enjoyments,  innocent  in  themfelves, 
may  become  dangerous  by  too  much   fre* 
quency ;  publick  fpedacles,  convivial  enter- 
tainments, domeftick   games,    fports   of  the 
field,  or  gay  or  ludicrous   converfation,  all 
of  them  harmlefs,  and  fome  of  them  ufeful, 
while  they   are  regulated   by   religious  pru- 
dence,   may   yet   become   pernicious,    wheii 
they  pafs  their  bounds,  and  ufurp  too  much 
of  that  time  which  is  given  us,  that  we  may 
work  out  our  Salvation* 

And  furely  whatever  may  diminifh  the  fear 
of  God,  or  abate  the  tendernefs  of  confcience, 
rhuft  be  diligently  avoided  by  thofe,  who  re- 
member what  is  to  be  explained 

Fourthly,  The  confequence  of  Hardiiefs 
of  Heart. 

He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  (hall  fall  into 
mifchief.  Whether  mifchief  be  confidered, 
as  immediately  fignifying  wickednefs,  or 
mifery,    the  fcnfe  is   eventually  the    fame^ 
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Mifery  Is  the  effedl  of  wickednefs,  and  vvick- 
ednefs  Is  the  caufe  of  mifery ;  and  he  that 
hardeneth  his  heart  fhall  be  both  wicked 
and  miferable.  Wicked  he  will  doubtlefs  be, 
for  he  that  has  loft  the  fear  of  God,  has 
nothing  by  which  he  can  oppofe  temptation. 
He  has  a  breafl  open  and  expofed,  of  which 
interefl:  or  voluptiionfnefs  take  eafy  poffeflion. 
He  is  the  (lave  of  his  own  defires,  and  the 
fport  of  his  own  paffions.  He  a6ls  without 
a  rule  of  a6lion,  and  he  determines,  without 
any  true  principle  of  judgement.  If  he  who 
fears  always,  who  preferves  in  his  mind  a 
Qonftant  fenfe  of  the  danger  of  fin,  is  yet  of- 
ten aifaulted,  and  fometimes  overpowered  by 
temptation;  what  can  be  hoped  for  him, 
that  has  the  fame  temptation,  without  the 
fame  defence?  He  who  hardens  his  heart 
will  certainly  be  wicked,  and  it  neceiririly 
follow?,  that  he  will  certainly  be  miferable. 
The  doom  of  the  obftinate  and  impenitent 
iinner  is  plainly  declared ;  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God. 

Let 
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Let  UG  all  therefore  watch  our  thoughts 
and  anions ;  and  that  we  may  not,  by  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  fall  into  mifchief,  let  us  en- 
deavour and  pray,  that  we  may  be  among 
them  that  feared  always,  and  by  that  fear 
may  be  prepared  for  everlafting  Happinefs. 


F3  SERMON 
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SERMON         IV. 


Isaiah,  Chap.  Iviii.  Verfe  ^,  8. 

Is  it  not  iq  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry^  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cajl  out,  io 
thy  houfe  ?  when  thou  feejl  the  naked  that 
thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thy- 
fclf  from  thine  ownjlejl:  f 

'Then  JJj all  thy  li^ht  break  forth  as  the  mornings 
and  thine  health  fiall  Jpring  forth  fpcedily  ; 
and  thy  righteoufnefs  fljali  go  bf^re  thee,  the 
glory  of  the  Lordjjall  be  thy  rere-ward, 

IF  the   neceffity   of  every   duty  is  to   be 

eftimated  by  the  frequency  with  \yhlch 

it  is  inculcated,  and  the  fandlions  by  which 
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it  Is  enforced  ;  if  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
uiiiverfe,  whofe  will  is  immutable,  and  whofe 
decrees  are  eliabiifhed  for  ever,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  regard,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
oblervation  of  thofe  commands,  which  feem 
to  be  repeated  only  that  they  may  be  ftrongly 
impreff^d,  and  ferured,  by  an  habitual  liib- 
mlffioii,  from  violation  and  neglect,  there  is 
fcarcely  any  virtue,  that  we  ought  more  dili- 
gently to  exercife  than  that  of  compaffion  to 
the  needy  and  diftreffed. 

If  we  look  into  the  ftate  of  mankind,  and 
endeavour  to  deduce  the  will  of  God  from  the 
villble  difpofition  of  thing?,  we  find  no  duty, 
more  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  order,  and 
the  happinefs  of  focieiy,  nor  any,  of  which 
we  arc  more  often  reminder,  by  opporiunities 
ofpraftiling  it,  or  which  is  more  flrongly 
urged  upon  us,  by  importunate  lolicitations, 
and  affeding  objeds. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  thofe 
men,  on  wiiom  God  conferred  fuperior  wil- 
dom,  in   the  Heatiien  world,  all  their  lut- 

fringes 
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frages  will  be  found  united  in  this  great  point. 
Amidft  all  their  wild  opinions,  and  chimeri- 
cal fyftems,  the  failles  of  unguided  imap-lna- 
tion,  and  the  errours  of  bewildered  realbn  ; 
they  ha\-'e  all  endeavoured  to  evnice  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  benc^ficence,  and  agreed  to  aflign  the 
firft  rankof  excdllence  to  him,  who  moll:  con- 
tributes to  improve  the  happinefs,  and  to 
loften  the  miferies  of  life. 

But  we,  who  are  blef][ed  wirh  clearer  light, 
and  taught  to  know  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
not  fr.^m  long  deduiflions,  from  variable  ao- 
pearances,  or  intricate  difquifitions  of  fallible 
reafon,  but  by  meiiengers  inlpired  by  him- 
felf,  and  enabled  to  prove  their  miffion,  by- 
works  above  the  power  of  created  Brings, 
may  fpare  ourfelves  the  labour  of  tedious  en- 
quiries. The  holy  Scriptures  are  in  our 
hands:  the  Sc'ipture>,  which  are  able  to 
make  us  wife  unto  Salvation,  ai.d  by  them 
we  may  be  fufficisntly  informed  of  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  this  great  duty;  a 
duty  enjoined,  explained,  and  enforced,  by 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  by  the  Evangelifts 
7  and 
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and  Apoflles,  by  the  precepts  of  Solomon,  an4 
the  example  of  Chrift. 

From  thofe,  to  whom  large  pofTeffions  have 
been  tranfmitted  by  their  anceftors,  or  whofe 
induflry  has  been  blefied  with  fuccefs,  God 
always  requires  the  tribute  of  Charity ;  he 
commands,  that  what  he  has  given  be  enjoyed 
in  imitating  his  bounty,  in  dilpenfing  happi- 
nefs,  and  chearing  poverty,  in  ealing  the 
pains  of  difeafe,  and  lightening  the  burthen  of 
oppreffion  j  he  commands  that  the  fuperfluity 
of  bread  be  dealt  to  the  hungry  ;  and  the 
raiment,  which  the  poiTeflbr  cannot  ufe,  be 
beftowed  upon  the  naked,  and  that  no  man 
mrn  away  from  his  pwn  flefh. 

This  is  a  tribute,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  man  can  be  unwilling  to 
pay,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  univerfal  Benefador,  and  an 
bumble  teftimony  of  his  confidence  in  that 
protection,  without  which,  the  flrongeft 
foundations  of  human  power  mufl  fall,  at 
^he  firfl  {hock  of  adverfity,  and  the  higheil 
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fabricks  of  earthly  greatnefs  fink  into  ruin  5 
without  which,  wealth  is  only  a  floating  va- 
pour, and  policy  an  empty  found. 

But  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  temptations, 
not  early  refifled  ;  Hich  the  depravity  of 
minds,  by  which  unlawful  defires  have  been 
long  indulged,  and  falfe  appearances  of  hap- 
pinefs  purfued  with  ardour  and  pertinaciouf- 
ncfs  ;  fo  much  are  we  influenced  by  example, 
^nd  fo  diligently  do  we  labour  to  deceive 
ourfelves,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  fentiments  of  benevolence  almoft  extin- 
guished, and  all  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
others  overborne  by  a  perpetual  attention  to 
imme(iiate  advantage  and  contracted  views  of 
prefent  intereft. 

When  any  man  has  funk  into  a  flate  of 
infenfibility  like  this,  when  he  has  learned 
to  aft  only  by  the  impulfe  of  apparent  pro- 
fit, when  he  can  look  upon  diftrefs,  without 
partaking  it,  and  hear  the  cries  of  poverty 
and  licknefs,  without  a  wifli  to  relieve  them  ; 
whpn  he  has  fo  far  difordered  his  ideas  as  to 

value 
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value  wealth,  without  regard  to  its  encf,  and 
to  amals,  with  eagernefs,  what  is  of  no  ufc 
in  his  hands;  he  is  indeed  not  eafily  to  be 
reclaimed;  his  reafon,  as  well  as  his  paffions, 
is  in  combination  affainft  his  foul,  and  there 
is  little  hope,  that  either  periuafibn  will 
foften,  or  arguments  convince  him.  A  man 
once  hardened  in  cruelty  by  inveterate  ava- 
rice, is  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  any  longer 
human  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  any  im- 
preffion  can  be  made  upon  him,  by  methods 
applicable  only  to  reafonable  Beings.  Be- 
iiencence  and  compaffion  can  be  avi^akened  in 
luch  hearts  only  by  the  operation  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  mud  be  the  effedl  of  a  miracle^ 
like  that  which  turned  the  dry  rock  into  a 
fpringing  well. 

Let  every  one,  that  confiders  this  ftate  of 
obdurate  wickednefs,  that  is  ftruck  with  hor- 
rour  at  the  mention  of  a  man  void  of  pity, 
that  feels  re(entment  at  the  name  of  oppref- 
fion,  and  melts  with  forrow  at  the  voice  of 
mi(bry,'remem.ber  that  t'lolc,  who  have  now 
loft   all    thefs    fentiments,    were     originally 

formed 
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formed  with  pafTions,  and  in(lln£]:%  and  rea- 
fon,  like  his  own :  let  him   reflect,  that  he, 
who  now  ftands   moft   firmly,  may    fall   by 
negligence,  and  that  negligence  arifes  from 
fecurity.    Let  him  therefore  obfcrve,  by  what 
gradations  men  fmk  into  perdition,  by  what 
infenfible  deviations   they   wander   from   the 
ways   of    virtue,     'till   they    are    at    length 
fcarce  able  to  return  ;  and  let  him  be  warned 
by    their    example,    to    avoid     the    original 
caufes  of  depravity,  and    repel  the   fiifl:   at- 
tacks ot"  unreafonable  felf-love ;   let  him   me- 
ditate on  the  excellence  of  Charity,  and  im- 
prove thofe  feeds  of  benevolence,   which  will 
not   produce  fruit,  without   care   and   culti- 
vation. 

Such  meditations  are  always  neceiTary  for 
the  promotion  of  Vi:tue ;  for  a  carelels  and 
inattentive  mind  eafily  forgets  its  importance, 
and  it  will  be  pradifed  only  with  a  degree  of 
ardour,  proportioned  to  the  fenfe  of  our  obli- 
gations to  it. 


To 
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To  affift  fuch  reflexions,  to  confirm  the 
benevolence  of  the  Hberal,  and  to  (hew  thofe 
who  have  lived  without  regard  to  the  necef- 
fitifs  of  others,  theabfurdity  of  their  condu6l, 
I  ftiall  enquire, 

Firfl,  Into  the  nature  of  Charity  ;  and. 

Secondly,  Into  the  advantages  arlfing  fronl 
the  exercife  of  it. 

Firft,  I  fhall  enquire  into   the  nature  of 
Gharity. 

By  Charity,  is  to  be  underftood,  every  a[f- 
fiflance  of  weaknefs,  or  fupply  of  wants,  pro- 
duced by  a  defire  of  benefiting  others,  and  of 
pleafing  God.  Not  every  a*^  of  liberality, 
every  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  another,  not 
every  flow  of  negligent  profufions,  or  thought- 
lefs  ftart  of  fudden  munificence,  is  to  be  dip-- 
nified  with  this  venerable  name.  There  are 
many  motives  to  the  appearance  of  bounty, 
very  different  from  thofe  of  true  Charity,  and 
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which,  with  whatever  fuccefs  they  may  be 
impofed  upon  Manknid,  will  be  diftinguifiied 
at  the  laft  day  by  him  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open.  It  is  not  impoffible,  that  Men 
whofe  chief  defire  is  eft^em  and  applaufe, 
who  court  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  and 
think  fame  the  great  end  of  action,  may 
fquander  their  wealth  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
fome  part  of  it  may  benefit  the  virtuous  or 
the  miferable;  but  as  the  Guilt,  fo  the  Vir- 
tue, of  every  aflion,  arifes  from  defign  ;  and 
thofe  bleflings  which  are  beftowed  by  chance, 
will  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  him  that 
fcattered  them,  with  no  other  profpe6l,  than 
that  of  hearing  his  own  praifes;  praifes,  of 
which  he  will  not  be  often  di^ippointed,  but 
of  which  our  Lord  has  determined,  that  they 
(liall  be  his  reward.  If  any  Man,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  his  favours,  finds  the  defirc  of 
engaging  gratitude,  or  gaining  affeclion,  to 
predominate  In  his  mind  ;  if  he  finds  his  be- 
nevolence weakened,  by  obferving  that  hia 
favours  are  forgotten,  and  that  thofe,  whom 
he  has  moft  ftudiouflv  benefited,  are  often 
kaft  zealous  for  his  fervicc,  he  ought  to  rc- 
5  member. 
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member,  that  he  is  not  adiiig  upon  the  pro- 
per motives  of  Charity.  For  true  Charity  arifes 
from  h\th  in  the  promifes  of  God,  and  expects 
rewards  only  in  a  future  ftate.  To  hope  for 
Gur  fecompence  in  this  Hfe,  is  not  beneiicencey 
but  ufury. 

And  fureiy  Charity  may  eaiily  fubfifi-y 
without  temporal  motives,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  th.nt  it  is  by  the  exerclfe  of  Cliarity 
alone,  that  we  are  ennbltd  to  receive  any 
folid  advantage  from  preient  proiperity,  and 
to  appropriate  to  ourfeives  aiiV  poiieffion,  be- 
vond  the  poiTibilitv  of  lofinsr  it.  Of  the  un- 
certainty  of  lucccf^,  and  the  inftability  of 
greatnefs,  we  have  examples  every  day  be- 
fore us.  Scarcely  can  any  Man  turn  his  eyes 
upon  the  World,  without  obferving.the  fud- 
6cn  roration.s  of  affairs,  the  ruin  of  the  afBu- 
enr,  and  the  downfll  of  the  high  ;  and  it 
nizy  reafonably  be  hoped,  that  no  Man,  to 
whom  opportunities  of  fuch  obfervations 
occur,  ca?i  forbear  applying  them  to  his 
own  condition,  aiid  refircting,  that  what  he 

now 
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now  contemplates  in  aiiC' her,    he  may,  in  a 
few  days,  experience  himleif. 

By  thefe  reflexions,  he  miiH:  ,be  naturally 
led  to  enquire,  how  he  may  fix  fucti  tugi- 
tive  advantages;  how  he  fhall  hinder  'lis 
wealth  trom  flying  away,  and  leavino  iiim 
nothing,  but  melancholy,  diiappolutment, 
and  remorfe.  This  he  can  effect  only,  by 
the  pradlice  of  Charity,  by  deahng  his  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  bring' i^g  tlie  poor  that 
is  caft  out,  to  his  houie.  By  thefe  means 
only  he  can  lay  up  for  himfelf  treafures  in 
Heaven,  where  neither  riijl  nor  moth  doth  cor'* 
rtipt^  and  where  T'hieves  do  not  break  through 
and  Jleal,  By  a  liberal  diftribution  ot  his 
riches,  he  can  place  them  above  the  reach  of 
the  fpoiler,  and  exempt  them  from  accidetit 
and  danger  ;  can  purchafe  to  himfelf  that  fa- 
tistadion  which  no  power  on  eath  can  take 
away  ;  and  make  them  the  means  of  h-ippi- 
nefs,  when  they  are  no  longer  in  his  hands. 
He  may  procure,  by  this  mean*:  of  his  wea  rh, 
what  he  will  find  to  be  obtanied  by  no  other 
meihod  of  applymg  if,  an   alleviation  of  the 
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forrows  of  age,  of  the  pains  of  ficknefs,  and 
of  the  agonies  of  death. 

To  enforce  the  duty  of  Charity,  it  is  fo 
far  from   being  neceflary  to  produce  any  ar- 
guments, drawn  from  a  narrow  view  of  our 
condition,  a  view  reftrained  to  this  world, 
that  the  chief  reafon   for  which  it  is  to  be 
pradifed,  is  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of 
life.     To  a  man  who   conliders,  for   what 
purpofe  he  was  created,  and  why   he  was 
placed  in  his  prefent  ftate,  how  fhort  a  time, 
at  moii:,  is  allotted  to  his  earthly  duration, 
and  how  much  of  that  time  may  be  cut  off; 
how  can  any  thing  give  real  fatisfadion,  that 
terminates  in  this  life  ?  How  can  he  imagine, 
that  any  acquifition  can  deferve  his  labour, 
which  has  no  tendency  to  ihe  perfedion  of 
his  mind?  Or  how  can  any  enjoyment  en- 
gage his  defires,  but  that  of  a  pure  confcience, 
and  reafonable  expedations  of  a  more  happy 
and  permanent  exiftence  ?  Whatever  fuperi- 
ority  may  diftinguilh  us,  and  whatever  plenty 
may  furround  us,  we  know,  that  they  can 
be  pofTelTed  but  a  fhort  time,  and  that  the 
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manner  in  which  we  employ  them  muft  de- 
termine our  eternal  ftate;  and  what  need  can 
there   be  of  any  other  argument  for  the  ufe 
of  them,  agreeable  to  the  command  of  him 
that  beftovved   them?  What  ftronger  incite- 
ment can  any  man   require   to  a  due  conti- 
deration  of  the  poor  and  needy,  than  that  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
in  that  day  when  the  (hadow  of  death  (hall 
compafs  him  about,  and  all  the  vanities  of  the 
world   (hall  fade  away,  when   all  the  com- 
forts of  this  life   fhall   forfake    him,    when 
pleafure  (hall   no  longer  delight,  nor  power 
protea  him  ?     In  that  dreadful  hour,  fhall 
the  man,  whofe  care   has  been   extended  to 
the    general    happinefs  of  mankind,    whofe 
Charity  has  refcued  ficknefs  from  the  grave, 
and    poverty   from  the  dungeon  j   who   has 
heard  the  groans  of  the  aged,  flruggling  with 
misfortunes,  and    the   cries  of  infants   lan- 
guifliing  with   hunger,    find  favour   in  the 
light  of  the  great  Authour  offociety,  and  his 
recompence  fhall  flow  upon  him,  from  the 
fountain  of  mercy  ;  he  fhall  fland  without 
fear,  on  the  brink  of  life,  and  pafs  into  eter- 
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nity,  with  art  humble  confidence  of  finding 
that  mercy  which  he  has  never  denied.  His 
Righteoufnefs  fliall  go  before  him,  and  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord  (hall  be  his  rere-ward. 

Thefe  bleffings,  and  thefe  rewards,  are  to 
be  gained  by  the  due  ufe  of  riches  ;  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  rich,  or  unattainable 
by  thofe,  whom    Providence    has  placed  in 
lower  Nations.     Charity  is  an  univerfal  duty, 
which  it  is  in  every  man's  power  fometimes 
to   pradlife  ;  lince  every  degree  of  afliftance 
given  to  another,  upon  proper  motives,  is  an 
adt  of  Charity ;  and    there   is    fcarcely   any 
man,  in  fuch   a  (late  of  imbecillity,  as  that 
he  may  not,  on   fome  occafions,  benefit  his 
neighbour.     He  that  cannot  relieve  the  poor, 
may  inftru<5l  the  ignorant  ;  and  he  that  can- 
not attend  the  lick,  may  reclaim  the  vicious. 
He  that  can  give  little  afliftance  himfelf,  may 
yet   perform    the  duty  of  Charity,  by  infla- 
ming the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommend* 
ing  the  petitions,  which  he  cannot  grant,   to 
thofe  who  have  more  to  befrow.    The  widow 
that  fl'iall  give  her  mite  to  the  treafury,  the 

poor 
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poor  man  who  fliall  bring  to  tlie  thirty  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  fhall  not  lofe  their  re- 
ward. 

And  that  this  reward  is  not,  without  rea- 
fon,  decreed  to  the  beneficent'  and  that  the 
duty  of  Charity  is  not  exalted  above  its  na- 
tural dignity  and  importance,  will  appear,  by 
confidering, 

Secondly,  The  benefits  ariling  from  the 
exercife  of  Charity. 

The  chief  advantage  which  is  received  by 
mankind  from  the  pradice  of  Charity,  is  tlic 
promotion  of  Virtue,  amongil:  thole,  who 
are  mofl  expofed  to  fuch  temptations  as  it  is 
not  eafy  to  furmount,  temptations,  of  which 
no  man  can  fay,  that  he  fliould  be  able  to 
refift  them,  and  of  w^hich  it  is  not  eafy  for 
any  one  that  has  not  known  them,  to  efli- 
m^ite  the  force,  and  reprefent  the  danger. 

We  fee,  every  day,  men  bleflcd  with  ab^.n- 
dauce,  and  reveling  in  delight,  yet  overborne 
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by  ungovernable  defires  of  encreafing  their 
acquifitions  ;  and  breaking  through  the  boun- 
daries of  Religion,  to  pile  heaps  on  heaps, 
and  add  one  fuperfluity  to  another,  to  obtain 
only  nominal  advantages,  ^nd  imaginary 
pieafures. 

For  thefe  we  fee  Friendships  broken,  Juf- 
tice  violated,  and  Nature  forgotten ;  we  fee 
crimes  committed  without  the  profpedl  of 
obtaining  any  pofitive  pleafure,  or  removing 
any  real  pain.  We  fee  men  toiling  through 
meannefs  and  guilt,  to  obtain  that  which- 
they  can  enjoy  only  in  idea,  and  which  will 
fupply  them  with  nothing  real,  which  they 
do  not  already  abundantly  pofTefs. 

If  men,  formed  by  education  and  enlightened 
by  experience,  men,  whofe  obfervations  of  the 
world  cannot  but  have  (hewn  them  the  necef- 
(ity  of  Virtue,  and  who  are  able  to  difcover  the 
enormity  of  wickednefs,  by  tracing  i;s  origi-' 
nal,  and  purfuing  its  confequences,  can  fall 
before  fuch  temptation?,  and,  in  oppoiition 
|:p  knowledge  and  qonvidion,  prefer  to  the 

Jianpinefs 
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happinefs  of  pleafing  God,  the  flatteries  of 
dependants,  or  the  fmiles  of  power ;  what 
may  not  be  expelled  from  him,  who  is 
puflied  forward  into  fin  by  the  impuH'e  of 
poverty,  who  lives  in  continual  want  of 
what  he  fees  wafted  by  thoufands  in  negh- 
gent  extravagance,  and  whofe  pain  is  every 
moment  aggravated  by  the  contempt  of 
tliofe  whom  nature  has  fubje(5led  to  the 
fame  neceflities  with  himfelf,  and  who  are 
only  his  fuperior  by  that  wealth  which  they 
know  not  how  to  pofTefs  with  moderatiou 
or  decency  ? 

How  ftrongly  may  fuch  a  man  be  tempted 
to  declare   war  upon   the  profperous  and  the 
great !  With  what  obftinacy  and  fury  may 
he  rufh  on  from  one  outrage  to  another,  im- 
pelled on  one  part,  by  the  prefTure  of  necef^ 
fity,  and  attraded  on  the  other,  by  the  pro- 
ipe£l  of  happinefs  :  of  happinefs,  which  he 
fees  fufficient  to  elevate  thofe   that   poflefs  it 
above  the  confideration  of  their  own  nature, 
and   to  turn   them    away    from    their   own 
flefh  ;  that  happinefs,  which  appears  greater, 
G  4  by 
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by  being   compared   with  his  own   mifery? 
and  V  hich  he  admirci  the   more,  becaufe  he 
canr:Gt  app  oach    it.     He  that  fi[id>  in  him- 
felf  every  natural  jiower  of  enjoyment,  will 
eiity  the  t.Vbles  ot  the  luxurious,    and   the 
fplcnciour   of  the   proud;   he  who  feels  the 
cold  o^  nakedncfs,  and  the  faintnefs  of  hun-» 
gc,  cannot    but   be   provoked  to  fnatch  that 
bread  vJiich  is  dtvoured  by  excefs,  and  that 
raiment   which   is   only  worn  as  tl^^e  decora- 
tion of  vanity.     Refentment  may  eafily  com- 
bine ui:h    want,  and   incite  him  to    return 
neglt£l  with  violence. 

Such  are  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
who  is  there  that  can  fay,  that  he  has  not 
foir.etimes  forfaken  virtue  upon  weaker  mo- 
tives? Let  any  man  reftedl:  upon  the  fnares 
to  which  Poverty  expofes  virtue,  and  re- 
member, how  certainly  one  crime  makes 
way  tor  another,  till  at  lad  all  diiiindlion  of 
good  and  evil  is  oblitera.ted  j  and  he  will 
eafily  difcover  the  neceiruy  of  Charity,  to 
prefer ve  a  .:j*eat  part  of  mankind  from  the 
moil:  atrocioivs-  wickednefs. 

The 
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The  great  rule  of  adlion,  by  which  we 
are    direded    to  do   to    others  whatever   we 
would  that  others  (hould  do  to  u?,  may  be 
extended  to  God   himfelf ;  whatever  we   aik 
of  God,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  beftow  on 
our  neighbour ;  if  we  pray  to  be  forgiven,  we 
mull;  forgive  thofe  that   trefpafs   agamll   us ; 
and  is   it  not  equally   reafonable,  when  we 
implore   from   Providence   our    daily   bread, 
that  we  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry  ?  and 
that  we  refcue   others  from  being   betrayed 
by  want  into  fin,  when  we  pray,  that  we 
may    not    ourlelves    be    led    into    tempta- 
tion ? 

Poverty,  for  the  greatefl  part,  produces 
ignorance,  and  ignorance  facilitates  the  at- 
tack of  temptation.  For  how  thould  any 
mail  refift  the  folicitations  of  appetite,  or 
the  influence  of  paflion,  without  any  fenfe 
of  their  guilt,  or  dread  of  the  punilhment  ? 
How  (hould  he  avoid  the  paths  of  vice, 
who   never   was   direded    to    the    way    of 

virtue? 

For 
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For  this  re»ifon,  no  method  of  charity  is 
more  efficacious  than  that  which  at  once  en- 
h'ghtens  ignorance  and  reheves  poverty,  that 
implants  virtue  in  the  mind,  and  wards  off 
the  blafts  of  indigence  that  might  deftroy  it 
in  the  bloom.  Such  is  the  charity  of  which 
an  opportunity  is  now  offered,  charity  by 
which  thofe,  who  would  probably,  without 
affiflance,  be  the  burthens  or  terrours  of  the 
community  by  growing  up  in  idlenefs  and 
vice,  are  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  by 
ufeful  employments,  and  glorify  God  by  rea- 
fonable  fervice. 

Such  are  the  general  motives  which  the 
religion  of  Jefus  affords,  to  the  general  exer- 
cife  of  charity,  and  fuch  are  the  particular 
motives  for  our  laying  hold  of  the  opportu- 
nity, which  Providence  has  this  day  put  into 
our  power  for  the  pradice  of  it.  Motives  no 
lefs  than  the  hope  of  everlall:ing  happinefs, 
and  the  fear  of  punifliment  which  fliall  never 
end.  Such  incitements  are  furely  fufiicient 
to   quicken   the  (lovveft,    and    animate    the 
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coldefl: ;  and  if  there  can  be  imagined  any 
place  in  which  they  muft  be  more  eminently 
prevalent,  it  muft  be  the  *  place  where  we 
now  relide.  The  numerous  Frequenters  of 
this  place  conftitute  a  mixed  aflemblage  of 
the  happy  and  the  miferable.  Part  of  this 
audience  has  reforted  hither,  to  alleviate  the 
miferies  of  ficknefs,  and  part  to  divert  the 
fatiety  of  pleafure  ;  part  becaufe  they  are 
difabled,  by  difeafes,  to  profecute  the  em- 
ployment of  their  ftation,  and  part  becaufe 
their  ftation  has  allotted  them,  in  their  own 
opinion,  no  other  buiinefs  than  to  purfue 
their  pleafures.  Part  have  exhaufted  the  me- 
dicines, and  part  have  worn  out  the  delights 
of  every  other  place  ;  and  thefe  contrary  con- 
ditions are  fo  mingled  together,  that  in  few 
places  are  the  miferies  of  life  fo  feverely  felt, 
or  its  pleafures  more  luxurioufly  enjoyed. 

To  each  of  thefe  ftates  of  life  may   the 
precepts  of  Charity  be  enforced  with  eminent 

*  Bath. 
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propriety,  and  unanfvverable  arguments. 
Thole,  whofe  only  complaint  is  a  furfeit  of 
felicity,  and  whofe  fcarlefs  and  confident 
ga;ety  brings  them  hither,  ratb.er  to  wafte 
health  than  to  repair  it,  cannot  furely  be  fo 
intent  upon  the  conftant  fucceffion  of  amufe- 
ments  which  vanity  and  affluence  have  pro- 
vided, as  not  fometimes  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  thofe  whom  poverty  and  ig- 
norance have  cut  off  from  enjoyment,  and 
co:-{igned  a  prey  to  wickednefs,  to  mifery, 
and  to  want.  If  their  amufements  afford 
them  the  fatisfa£lion  which  the  eager  repeti- 
tion of  them  feems  to  declare,  they  mufl 
certainly  pi'cy  thoie  who  live  in  fight  of  fo 
iBVich  happinefs,  which  they  can  only  view 
from  a  diftance,  but  can  never  reach  ;  and 
tliofe  whom  they  pity,  they  cannot  furely 
hear  the  promifes  made  to  charity  \vithout 
endeavouring  to  relieve.  But  if,  as  the  wifefl 
among  the  votaries  of  pleafure  have  con- 
fefled,  they  feel  themfelves  unfatisfied  and 
deluded  ;  if,  as  they  own,  their  ardour  is 
kept  up  by  difllmulauoii,  and  they  lay  afide 
tiieir  appearance  of  felicity,  when  they  retire 
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from  the  eyes  of  thofe  among  whom  they  de- 
fire  to  propagate  the  deceit ;   If  they  feel  that 
they  have  wafted  Ufe   without   poflcffiiig   it ; 
and  know  that  they  fiiall  rife   to-morrow   to 
chafe  an  empty  good  which  they  have  often 
grafped  at,  hut  could  never  hold,  they  may 
furely  fpare  fomething  for  the  purchafe  of  fo- 
lid  fatisfadlion,  and  cut  off  part   of  that   ex- 
pence,    by    which   nothing   is   procured,   for 
the  fake  of  giving  to  others  thofe  neceffarles 
which  the  common  wants  of  our   beliicr  de- 
mand,  and  by  the  diftribution  of  which  they 
may  lay  up  fometreafures  of  happinefs  againft 
that  day  which  is  ftealing  upon  them,  the  day 
of  age,  of  ficknefs,  and  of  death,  in  which  they 
Ihall  be  able  to  reflcdl,  with  plcafure,  on  no 
other  part  of  their  time  paft   Ijcrc,  but   that 
which  was  fpent  in  the  duties  of  Charity.  But 
if  ihefe  fl^all  harden  tlitir  difpofitions,  if  thefe 
(hall  with-hold  their  hands,  let  them  not  amufe 
themfelves  with  the  general  excufes ;  or  dream 
that  any  plea  of  inability  will  be  accepted  from 
thofe  who  fquander  wealth  upon  trifles,  and 
truft  fums  that  mjght   relieve   the   wants   of 
multitudes,  to  the  Ikill  of  play,  and  the  un- 
certainties of  chance. 

6  To 
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To  thofe  to  whom  langulfliment  and  fick- 
nefs  have  (hewn  the  Inftability  of  all  human 
happlnefs,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  requifite  to 
enforce  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  to  themfelves 
a  flate  of  unfhaken  fecurlty,  and  unchangea- 
ble enjoyment.  To  inculcate  the  fliortnefs  of 
life  to  thofe  who  feel  hourly  decays ;  or  to 
expatiate  on  the  miferies  of  difeafe  and  poverty 
to  them,  whom  pain  perhaps,  at  this  inftant, 
is  dragging  to  the  grave,  would  be  a  needlefs 
wafte  of  that  time  which  their  condition  ad- 
monifhes  them  to  fpend,  not  in  hearing,  but 
in  pradifing  their  duty.  And  of  ficknefs. 
Charity  feems  the  peculiar  employment,  be- 
caufe  it  is  an  a61:  of  piety  which  can  be  prac- 
tifed  with  fuch  (light  and  tran(ient  attention 
as  pain  and  faintnefs  may  allow.  To  the  (ick 
therefore  I  may  be  allowed  to  pronounce  the 
laft  fummons  to  this  mighty  work,  which  per- 
haps the  divine  Providence  will  allow  them  to 
hear.  Remember  thou !  that  now  fainteft 
under  the  weight  of  long-continued  maladies, 
that  to  thee,  more  emphatically,  the  night 
Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work ;  and 
4  there- 
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therefore  fay  not  to  him  that  aflceth  thee,  ^"  Go 
away  now,  and  to-morrow  I  will  g.ve ;    To- 
morrow ?  To-morrow  is  to  all  uncertain   to 
thee  almofl  hopelefs ;  to-^'^^  if  thou  wit  hear 
the  voice  of  God  calling  thee  to   repentance, 
and  by  repentance  to  Charity  ;  harden  r.ot  thy 
heart  but  what  thou  knoweft  that  ui  thy  laft 
moment  thou  (halt  wi(h  done,  make  hafe  to 
do,  left  thy  laft  moment  be  now  upon  thee. 

And  let  us  all,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  remember,  that  they  who  have  g.ven 
food  to  the  hungry,  raiment  to  the  naked, 
aodinftruaion  to  the  ignorant,  ftiall  be  num- 
bered by  the  Son  of  God,  amongft  the  blelTed 
of  the  Father. 


SER- 
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SERMON         V. 


NeHemiah,  Chap.  ix.  Verfe  33. 

Howbeit  thou  art  juji  in  all  that  is  brought 
upon  us,  for  thou  haji  done  rights  but  we 
have  done  wickedly, 

THERE  is  nothing  upon  which  more 
Writers,  in  all  ages,  havelaid  out  their 
abilities,  than  the  miferies  of  life  ;  and  it  af- 
fords no  pleafing  reflexion  to  difcover  that 
a  fubjca:  fo  little  agreeable  is  not  yet  ex- 
haufted. 

H  Some 
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Some  have  endeavoured  to  engage  us  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  evils  of  life  for  a 
very  wife  and  good  end.  They  have  pro- 
pofed,  by  laying  before  us  the  uncertainty  of 
profperity,  the  vanity  of  pleafure,  and  the 
inquietudes  of  power,  the  difficult  attainment 
of  moll:  earthly  bleflings,  and  the  fhort  dura- 
tion of  them  all,  to  divert  our  thoughts  from 
the  glittering  follies  and  tempting  delulions 
that  furround  us,  to  an  enquiry  after  more 
certain  and  pei-manent  felicity  ;  fehcity  not 
fubjed  to  be  interrupted  by  fudden  viciffi- 
tudes,  or  impaired  by  the  malice  of  the  re- 
vengeful, the  caprice  of  the  inconftant,  or 
the  envy  of  the  ambitious.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  demonftrate,  and  have  in  rea- 
lity demonftrated  to  all  thofe  who  will  fteal 
a  few  moments  from  noife  and  fhow,  and 
luxury,  to  attend  to  reafon  and  to  truth,  that 
nothing  is  worthy  of  our  ardent  wifhes,  or 
intenfe  folicitude,  that  terminates  in  this  flats 
of  exigence,  and  that  thofe  only  make  the 
true  ufe  of  life,  that  employ  it  in  obtaining 

the 
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the  favour  of  God,  and  fecaring  everlafling 
happinefs. 

Others  have  taken  occafion  from  the  dan- 
gers that  furround,  and  the  troubles  that 
perplex  us,  to  dilpute  the  wifdom  or  jaftice 
of  the  Governour  of  the  world,  or  to  mur- 
mur at  the  laws  of  divine  Providence,  as  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  the  diforder  and 
confudon  of  ever)*  thing  about  us,  the  c^fual 
and  certain  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed, 
and  the  difquict  and  difguft  which  either 
accompany,  or  follow,  thole  few  pleafures  that 
are  within  our  reach,  feem,  in  their  opinion, 
to  carry  no  marks  of  infinite  benignity. 
This  has  been  the  rcafoning  by  which  the 
wicked  and  profligate^  in  all  ages,  have  at- 
tempted to  harden  their  hearts  againft  the 
reproaches  of  confcicncc,  and  delude  others 
into  a  participation  of  their  crimes.  By  this 
argument  weak  minds  have  been  betrayed 
into  doubts  and  diftrufl-,  and  decoved  by  de- 
grees into  a  dangerous  ftate  of  fufpence, 
though  perhaps  never  betrayed  to  abfolure 
infidchty.  For  few  men  have  been  mule 
H  2  inlidcls 
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infidels  by  argument  and  refledlon  ;  their  ac- 
tions are  not  generally  the  refult  of  their 
reafonings,  but  their  reafonings  of  their  ac- 
tions. Yet  thefe  reafonings,  though.,  Jliey 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  pervert  a  good 
mind,  may  yet,  when  they  coincide  with  in- 
tcreft,  and  are  affifted  by  prejudice,  contri- 
bute to  confirm  a  man,  already  corrupted,  in 
his  impieties,  and  at  leaft  retard  his  reforma- 
tion, if  not  entirely  obftruft  it. 

Befides,  notions,  thus  derogatory  from  the 
providence  of  God,  tend,  even   in   the  beft 
men,    if  not  timely  eradicated,   to    weaken 
thofe  impreffions  of  reverence  and  gratitude, 
which    are  neceflary  to  add   warmth  to  his 
devotions,  and  vigour   to  his  virtue  ;  for  as 
the  force  of  corporeal  motion  is  weakened  by 
every  obftru£tion,  though  it  may  not  be  en- 
tirely overcome  by  it,  fo  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  by  every  falfe  notion  impeded  and 
embarrafied,  and  though  they  are  not  wholly 
diverted  or  fupprefled,  proceed  at  leaf!  with 
lefs  regularity,  and  with  lefs  celerity. 


But 
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But  thefe  doubts  may  eafily  be  removed, 
and  thefe  arguments  confuted,  by  a  calm  and 
impartial  attention  to  religion  and  to  reafon  ; 
it  will  appear  upon  examination,  that  though 
the  world  be  full  of  mifery  and  diforder,  yet 
God  is  not  to  be  charged  with  difregard  of 
his  creation;  that  if  we  fuffer,  we  fuffer  by 
our  own  fault,  and  that  he  has  done  rights  but 
we  have  done  wickedly. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Scriptures,  that 
God  is  not  the  Authour  of  our  prefent  ftate  ; 
that  when  he  created  man,  he  created  him 
for  happinefs ;  happinefs  indeed  dependant 
upon  his  own  choice,  and  to  be  preferved  by 
his  own  conduct ;  for  fuch  mufl  neceflarily 
be  the  happinefs  of  every  reafonable  Being  ; 
that  this  happinefs  was  forfeited  by  a  breach 
of  the  conditions  to  which  it  was  annexed, 
and  that  the  pofterity  of  him  that  broke  the 
covenant  were  involved  in  the  confequences 
of  his  fault.  Thus  religion  {hews  us  that 
phyfical  and  moral  evil  entered  the  world  to- 
gether, and  reafon  and  experience  aflure  us 
H  3  that 
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that  they  continue  for  the  mofl:  part  fo  clofe- 
ly  united,  that,  to  avoid  mifery,  we  nrivifl: 
avoid  iin,  and  that  while  it  is  in  our  power 
to  be  virtuous,  it  is  in  our  power  to  be 
happy,  at  leail:  to  be  happy  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  may  leave  little  room  for  murmur  and 
complaints. 

Complaints  are  doubtkfs  irrational  in 
themfelves,  and  unjufl  with  refpe£l  to  God, 
if  the  remedies  of  the  evils  we  lament  are  in 
our  hands  ;  for  what  more  can  be  expe£led 
from  the  beneficence  of  our  Creatour,  than 
that  he  (hould  place  good  and  evil  before  us, 
and  thendired:  us  in  our  choice  ? 

That  God  has  not  been  fparing  of  his 
bounties  to  mankind,  or  left  them,  even  fince 
the  original  tranfgreffion  of  his  command,  in 
a  itate  fo  calamitous  as  difcontent  and  me-^ 
lancholy  have  reprefented  it,  will  evidently 
appear  if  we  refledl, 

Firfl,  How  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can  juftly 
be  afcribsd  to  God» 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  How  far  a  general  Piety  might 
exempt  any  Community  irom  thofe  evils. 

Thirdly,  How  much  in  the  prefent  cor- 
rupt ftate  of  the  world,  particular  men  may, 
by  the  praflice  of  the  duties  of  religion,  pro- 
mote their  own  happinefs. 

Firft,  How  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can 
juflly  be  afcribed  to  God. 

In  examining  what  part  of  our   prefent 
mifery  is  to   be   imputed  to  God,  we  muft 
carefully  diftinguifli   that  which   is  a(5lually 
appointed   by  him,  from  that  which  is  only 
permitted,  or  that  which  is  the  conlequence 
of  fomething    done   to  ourfelves,  and  could 
not  be  prevented,  but  by  the  interruption  of 
thofe  general   and   fettled  laws,    whjch   we 
term  the  courfe  of  nature,,  or  the  eftablifned 
order  of  the  univerfe.     Thus  it  is  decreed  by 
God,  that  all  men  (hould  d:e;  and  therefore 
the  death  of  each  man  may  jullly  be  afcribed 
to  God,  but  the  circumflances  and  time  of 
H  4  his 
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his  death  are  very  much  in  his  own  power, 
or  in  the  power  of  others.     When  a  good 
man  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  afifafTm,  or  is  con- 
demned by  the  teftimony  of  falfe  witnefles, 
or  the  fentence  of  a  corrupt  judge  ;  his  death 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  called  the  work  of 
God,  but  his  murther  is  the  adion  of  men. 
That  he  was  mortal,  is  the  effect  of  the  divine 
decree  ;  but  that  he  was  deprived  of  life  un- 
juftly,  is  the  crime  of  his  enemies. 

If  we  examine  all  the  afflldions  of  mind, 
body,  and  eftate,  by  this  rule,  we  (hall  find 
God  not  otherwife  accelTary  to  them,  than  as 
he  works  no  miracles  to  prevent  them,  as  he 
fufFers  men  to  be  mafters  of  themfelves,  and 
reftrains  them  only  by  coercions  applied  to 
their  reafon.     If  God  ihould,  by  a  particular 
exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  hinder  murder  or 
opprefrion,no  man  could  then  be  a  murderer  or 
an  oppreflbr,  becaufe  he  would  be  with-held 
from  it  by  an  irrefiitible  power  ;  but  then  that 
power,  which  prevented  crimes,  would  deftroy 
Virtue;  forVirtue  is  the  confequence  of  choice. 
Men  would  be  no  longer  rational,  or  would 

be 
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be  rational  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  tlielr  ac- 
tions would  not  be  the  refult  of  free-will,  de- 
termined by  moral  motives ;  but  the  fettled 
and  predeftined  motions  of  a  machine  impelled 
by  neeeffity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  God  would  not  a6t 
as  the  Governour  of  rational  and  moral  accents 
if  he  (hould  lay  any  other  reflraints  upon 
them,  than  the  hope  of  rewards,  or  fear  of 
punifhments  ;  and  that  to  deftroy,  or  obviate 
the  confequences  of  human  anions,  would 
be  to  deRroy  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the 
world. 

When  therefore  any  man  fufFers  pain  from 
an  injury  offered  him,  that  pain  is  not  the 
aft  of  God,  but  the  effccSl  of  a  crime,  to 
which  his  enemy  was  determined  by  his  own 
choice.  He  was  created  fulceptible  of  pain, 
but  not  neceffarily  fubjei^led  to  that  particular 
injury  which  he  now  feels,  and  he  is  there- 
fore not  to  charge  God  with  his  afRictlons. 
The  materials  for  building  are  naturally  com- 
buftible,  but  when  a  city  is  fired  by  incen- 
diaries, 
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diaries,  God  is  not  the  authour  of  their  deftruc- 
tioii. 

God  may  indeed,  by  fpecial  a6ls  of  Provi- 
dence, fomerimes  hinder  the  defigns  of  bad 
men  from  being  fuccefsfuUy  executed,  or  the 
execution  of  them  from  producing  fuch  con- 
fequences  as  it  naturally  tends  to ;  but  this, 
whenever  it  is  done,  is  a  real,  though  not  al- 
ways a  vifible  miracle,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  or 
ihe  common  tranfadlions  of  the  world. 

In  making  an  eftlinate  therefore  of  the 
mlferies  that  arife  from  the  diforders  of  the 
body,  we  muft  confider  how  many  difeafes 
proceed  from  our  own  lazinef?,  intemperance, 
or  negligence ;  how  many  the  vices  or  follies 
of  our  anceflors  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  and 
beware  of  imputing  to  God  the  confequences 
of  luxury,  riot,  and  debauchery. 

There  are  indeed  diftempers,   which   no 
caution  can  fecure  us  from,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  immediately  the  ftrokes  of 
^  Heaven ; 
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Heaven  ;  but  thefe  are  not  of  the  moft  pain- 
ful or  lingering  kind,  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  acute  and  violent,  and  quickly  terminate, 
either  in  recovery,  or  death  ;  and  it  is  ahvays 
to  be  remembered,  that  nothing  but  vvicked- 
nefs  makes  death  an  evil. 

Nor  are  the  difquietudes  of  the  mind  lefs 
frequently  excited  by  ourfelves.  Pride  is  the 
general  lource  of  our  infelicity.  A  man  that 
has  an  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  of  the 
extent  of  his  capacity,  of  the  depth  of  his 
penetration,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
naiurally  forms  fchemes  of  employment,  and 
promotion,  adequate  to  thofe  abiHties  he 
conceives  himfelf  poiicil'td  of;  he  exacts  from 
others  the  fame  efte^ti^  which  he  pays  to  him-? 
felf,  and  imagines  his  deferts  difregarded,  if 
they  are  not  rewarded  to  the  extent  of  his 
wifhes.  He  claims  more  than  he  has  a  right 
to  hope  for,  finds  his  exorbitant  demands  rcn 
je6led,  retires  to  obfcurity  and  melancholy 
and  charges  Heaven  with  his  dffappoint- 
ments. 

Men 
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Men  are  very  feldom  difappolnted,  except 
when  their  defires  are  immoderate,  or  when 
they  fufFer  their  paflions  to  overpower  their 
reafon,  and  dwell  upon  delightful  fcenes  of 
future  honours,  power,  or  riches,  till  they 
miftake  probabilities  for  certainties,  or  wild 
wifties  for  rational  expectations.  If  fuch  men, 
when  they  awake  from  thefe  voluntary 
dreams,find  the  pleafing  phantom  vanifb  away; 
what  can  they  blame  but  their  own  folly  ? 

With  no  greater  reafon  can  we  impute  to 
Providence  the  fears  and  anxieties  that  harrafs 
and  diO:ra£l  us ;  for  they  a  rife  from  too  clofe 
an  adherence  to  thofe  things,  from  which  we 
are  commanded  to  difengage  our  affeflions. 
We  fail  of  being  happy^  becaufe  we  determine 
to  obtain  felicity  by  means  different  from 
thofe  which  Cod  hath  appointed.  We  are 
forbidden  to  be  too  folicitous  about  future 
events ;  and  is  the  authour  of  that  prohibition 
to  be  accufed,  becaufe  men  make  themfelves 
miferable  by  difregarding  it  ? 


Po- 
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Poverty  indeed  is  not  always  the  effed  cf 
wickednefs,  it  may  often  be  the  confequence 
of  Virtue ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  poverty 
is  an  evil.     If  we  exempt  the  poor  man  from 
all  the  miferies  to  which  his  condition  expofes 
him  from  the  wickednefs  of  others,  if  wefe- 
cure  him  from  the  cruelty  of  oppreflion,  and 
the  contumelies  of  pride;  if  we  fuppofe  him 
to  rate  no  enjoyment  of  this  life,  beyond  its 
real  and  intrinfick  value ;  and  to  indulge  no 
defire  more  than  reafon  and  Rehgion  allow; 
the  inferiority  of  his  ftation  will  very   little 
diminifii   his   happinefs ;    and   therefore   the 
poverty  of  the  virtuous  refleds  no  reproach 
upon  Providence.     But   poverty,  like   many 
other  miferies  of  life,  is  often  little  more  ihan 
an  imaginary  calamity.    Men  often  call  them- 
felves  poor,  not  becaufe  they  want  neceffaries, 
but  becaufe  they  have   not   more  than  they 
want.     This  indeed  is  not  always   the   cafe, 
nor  ought  we  ever  to  harden  our  hearts  againll 
the  cries  of  thofe  who  implore  our  affiftancc, 
by  fuppofing  that  they  feel  lefs  than  they  ex- 
prefs  ;  but  let  us  all  relieve  the  necefTuous  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  our    abilities,    and    real    poverty 
will  foon  be  baniftied  out  of  the  world. 

To  thefe  genera!  heads  may  be  reduced  ai- 
med: all  the  calamities  that  imbitter  the  life 
of  man.  To  enumerate  particular  evils  would 
be  of  little  ufe.  It  is  evident  that  moft  of 
our  miferies  are,  either  imaginary,  or  th6 
confequences,  either  of  our  own  faults,  or  the 
faults  of  others ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  wor- 
thy of  enquiry. 

Secondly,  How  far  a  general  piety   might 
exempt  any  community  from  thofe  evils. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  very  frequently  made, 
that  there  is  more  tranqullliry  and  fatisfadlion 
diffufcd  through  the  inhabitants  of  unculti- 
vated and  favage  countries,  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  nations  filled  with  wealth  and  plenty, 
polifhsd  with  civiHty,  and  governed  by  law5. 
It  is  found  happy  to  be  free  from  contention, 
though  that  exem.ption  be  obtained,  by  ha- 
ving nothing  to  contend  for  ;  and  an  equality 
of  condition,  though  that  condition  be  far 

from 
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from  eligible,  conduces  more  to  the  peace  of 
foclety,  than  an  eliablifhed  and  legal  fubor- 
dination  ;  in  which  every  man  is  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  exalt  himfelf  to  the  rank 
above  him,  though  by  degrading  others,  al- 
ready in  pofieffion  of  it ;  and  every  man  ex- 
erting his  efforts,  to  hinder  his  inferiors  from 
riiing  to  the  level  with  himfrlf.  It  appears 
that  it  is  better  to  have  no  property,  than  to 
be  in  perpetual  apprehenfions  of  fraudulent 
artifices,  or  open  invafions ;  and  that  the  fe- 
curity  arifing  from  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
government,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  abfence  of  ambition,  envy, 
or  difcontent. 

Thus  plealing  is  the  profpedt  of  favage 
countries,  merely  from  the  ignorance  of  vice, 
even  without  tl:ie  knowledge  of  virtue  ;  thus 
happy  are  they,  amidft  all  the  liardHiips, 
and  diftrefies  that  attend  a  flate  of  Nature, 
becaufe  they  are  in  a  great  meafuie  free 
from  thofe,  which  men  bring  upon  one  an- 
other. 

But 
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But  a  community,  in  which  virtue  ftiould 
generally  prevail,  of  which  every  member 
{hould  fear  God  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  where  every 
man  (hould  labour  to  make  himfelf  perfeB^ 
even  as  his  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  isperfedi^ 
and  endeavour,  with  his  utmoft  diligence,  to 
imitate  the  divine  juftice,  and  benevolence, 
would  have  no  reafon  to  envy  thofe  nations, 
whofe  quiet  is  the  efFed  of  their  ignorance. 

If  we  confider  it  with  regard  to  publick 
happinefsjit  would  be  opulent  without  luxury, 
and  powerful  without  fadion ;  its  counfels 
would  be  fteady,  becaufe  they  would  be  juft  ; 
and  its  efforts  vigorous,  becaufe  they  would 
be  united.  The  governours  would  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
people,  nor  the  people  any  thing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  ambition  of  their  governours. 
The  encroachments  of  foreign  enemies,  they 
could  not  always  avoid,  but  would  certainly 
repulfe,  for  fcarce  any  civilized  nation  has  been 
ever  enflaved,  till  it  was  firft  corrupted. 

With 
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With  regard  to  private  men,  not  only  that 
happinefs,  which  necefTarily  defcends  to  par- 
ticulars from  the  publick  profperity,  would 
be  enjoyed  ;  but  even  thofe  bleffings,  which 
conftitute  the  felicity  of  domeftick  life,  and 
are  lefs  clofely  connected  with  the  general 
good.  Every  man  would  be'  indufhious  to 
improve  his  property,  becaufe  he  would  be 
ill  no  danger  of  feeing  his  improvements  torn 
from  him.  Every  man  would  afilil:  his  neigh- 
bour, becaufe  he  would  be  certain  of  recei- 
ving affifhmce,  it  he  (hould  himfelf  be  attack- 
ed  by  neceffity.  Every  man  would  endea- 
vour after  merits  becaufe  merit  would  always 
be  rewarded.  Every  tie  of  friendfbip  and 
relation  would  add  to  happinefs,  becaufe  it 
would  not  be  fubje6l  to  be  broken  by  ^w^j, 
rivalihip,  or  fufpicion.  Children  would  ho- 
nour their  parents,  becaufe  all  parents  would 
be  virtuous ;  all  parents  would  love  their 
children,  becaufe  all  children  would  be  obe- 
dient. Tile  grief  which  v/e  naturally  feel 
at  the  death  of  thofe  that  are  dear  to  us, 
could  not  perhaps  be  wholly  prevented,  but 
would  be  much  more  moderate,  than  in  tb,e 
I  pre- 
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prefent  ftate  of  things,  becaufe  no  man  v 
could  ever  want  a  friend,  and  his  lofs  would 
therefore  be  lefs,  becaufe  his  grief,  like  his 
other  paffions,  would  be  regulated  by  his  duty. 
Even  the  relations  of  fubjedtlon  w*ould  pro- 
duce no  uneafmefs,  becaufe  infolence  would 
be  feparated  from  power,  and  difcontent 
from  inferiority.  Difference  of  opinions 
would  never  difturb  this  community,  becaufe 
every  man  would  difpute  for  truth  alone, 
look  upon  the  ignorance  of  otliers  with  com- 
paflion,  and  reclaim  them  from  their  errours 
with  tendernefs  and  modefty.  Perfecution 
would  not  be  heard  of  among  them,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  pride  on  one  fide,  nor 
obflinacy  on  the  other.  Dlfputes  about  pro- 
perty would  feldom  happen,  becaufe  no  man 
would  grow  rich  by  injuring  another,  and 
when  they  did  happen,  they  would  be  quickly 
terminated,  becaufe  each  party  would  be 
equally  defirous  of  a  jufl  fentence.  All  care 
and  folicitude  would  be  almoft  banifhed  from 
this  happy  region,  becaufe  no  man  would  ei- 
ther have  falfe  friends,  or  publick  enemies. 
The  immoderate  deiire  of  riches  would  be 

ex- 
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extinguished  where  there  was  i^o  vanity  to  be; 
gratified.     The  fear  of  poverty  would  be  dif* 
pelled,  where  there  was  no  man  fuffered  to 
want  wliat  was  necefiary  to  his   fupporr,  or 
proportioned  to  his  deferts.  Such  would  bs  the 
ftate  of  a  community  generally  virtuous,  and 
this  happinefs  would  probably  be  derived  to 
future  generations ;  fince  tlie  earlieft  imnref- 
fions  would   be   in    favour    of   virtue,    fince 
thofe,   to  whom  the  care  of  education  fhould 
be  committed,  would  make  themfelves  vene- 
rable by  the  obfervation    of  their   own   pre- 
cepts, and  the  minds  of  the  young  and   un- 
experienced would  not  be  tainted  with  falfe 
notions,  nor  their  condud  influenced  bv  bad 
examples. 

Such  is  the  frate  at  which  any  community 
may  arrive  by  the  general  pradice  of  the 
duties  of  Religion.  Andean  Providence  be 
accufed  of  cruelty  or  negligence,  when  fuch 
happinefs  as  this  is  within  our  power  ?  Can 
man  be  faid  to  have  received  his  exiftence  as 
a  punifhment,  or  a  ciirfe,  when  he  may  at- 
tain fuch  a  flate  as  this ;  when  even  this  15 

I  3  only 
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only  preparatory  to  greater  happinefs,  and 
the  fame  courfe  of  life  will  fecure  him  from 
mifery,  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  future 
ftate  ? 

Let  no  man  charge  this  profpe^l  of  things, 
with  being  a  train  of  airy  phantoms ;  a  vi- 
lionary  fcene,  with  which  a  gay  imagination 
may  be  am.ufed    in   folitude    and  eafe,    but 
which  the  firft  furvey  of  the  world  will  fhew 
him  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pleafing   de- 
lufion.     Nothing  has  been  mentioned  which 
Vv^ould  not  certainly  be  produced  in  any  nation 
by  a  general  piety.     To  effedt  all  this,  no  mi- 
jacle  is  required  ;  men  need  only  unite  their 
endeavours,  and  exert  thofe  abilities,  which 
God  has  conferred  upon  them,  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  Religion. 

To  general  happinefs  Indeed,  is  required  a 
general  concurrence  in  virtue  ;  but  we  are 
not  to  delay  the  amendment  of  our  own  lives? 
in  expedtation  of  this  favourable  jundlu re.  An 
univerfal  reformation  muft  be  begun  fome- 
where,  and  every  man  ought  to  be  ambitious 

of 
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of  being  the  firfl:.  He  that  does  not  promote 
it,  retards  It;  for  every  one  mufl,  by  his 
converfation,  do  either  good  or  hurt.  Let 
every  man  therefore  endeavour  to  make  the 
world  happy,  by  a  ftridl  performance  of  his 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  the  mighty  work 
will  foon  be  accompHfhed, 

Governours  have  yet  a  harder  talk;  they 
have  not  only  their  own  adions,  but  thofe 
of  others,  to  regulate,  and  are  not  only  charge- 
able with  their  own  fault?,  but  with  all 
thofe  which  they  negled:  to  prevent  or  punifh. 
As  they  are  intruded  with  the  government 
for  the  fake  of  the  people,  they  are  under 
the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  advance  their  hap- 
pinefs,  which  they  can  only  do  by  the  en- 
couragement of  virtue. 

But  fince  the  care  of  governours  may  be 
fruflrated,  fince  publick  happlnefs,  which 
muft  be  the  relult  of  publick  virtue,  feems 
to  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  us,  let  us  con- 
fider, 

1 3  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  How  much  in  the  prefent  cor- 
rupt ftate  of  the  world,  particular  men  may, 
by  the  pradice  of  the  duties  of  Religion,  pro^ 
mote  their  own  happinefs. 

He  is  very  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  hap- 
pinefs,  who  imagines  it  to  conlift  wholly 
in  the  outward  circiimftances  of  life,  which 
being  in  themfelves  tranfient  and  variable, 
and  generally  dependant  upon  the  will  of 
others,  can  never  be  the  true  bafis  of  a  folid 
fatisfa£tion.  To  be  wealthy,  to  be  honoured, 
to  be  loved,  or  to  be  feared,  is  not  always  to 
be  happy.  The  man  who  confiders  himfelf 
as  a  Being  accountable  to  God,  as  a  Beino- 
lent  into  the  world  only  to  fecure  immortal 
happinefs  by  his  obedience  to  thofe  laws 
which  he  has  received  from  its  Creatour,  will 
not  be  s^^y  felicitous  about  his  prelent  con- 
dition, which  will  foon  give  way  to  a  Ifate 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  in  which  no- 
thing will  avail  him  but  his  innocence,  or 
difturb  him  but  his  crimes.  While  this  re= 
Heaion  is  predominaiit  in  the  mind,  all  the 
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good  and  evil    of  life   finks  Into   nothing. 
While  he  prefles  forward  towards  eternal  fe- 
licity,  honours  and   reproaches   are  equally 
contemptible.     If  he  be  injured,  he  will  foon 
ceafe  to  feel  the  wrong  ;  if  he  be  calumni- 
ated, the  day  is  coming  in  which  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  the  Hoft  of  Hea- 
ven, (hall  be  witnefles  of  his  juftification.    If 
his  friends  forfake,  or  betray   him,  he  alle- 
viates his  concern,  by  confidering,  that  the 
divine  promifes  are   never  broken,  and  that 
the  favour  of  God  can  only  be  forfeited  by 
his  own  fault.     In  all  his   calamities   he   re- 
members, that  it  is  in  his  own  power  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
that  patience  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which 
he  is  commanded  to  pradlfe,  and  which  God 
has  determined  to  reward.     That  man  can 
never  be  miferable  to  whom  perfecution  is  a 
blefling;  norcan  his  tranquillity  be  interrupted, 
who  places  all  his  happinefs  in   his  profped 
of  eternity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  pradice  of 
our  duty,  even  our  prefentftate  may  be  made 
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pleafing  and  deiirable  ;  and  that  if  we  languifh 
under  calamities,  they  are  brought  upon  us, 
not  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Providence, 
but  by  our  own  folly  and  difobedlence ;  that 
happinefs  will  be  diffufed,  as  virtue  prevails  ; 
and  tbat  God  has  done  right,  but  we  have  done 
wickedly. 
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SERMON        V. 


Proverbs,  ch.  xli.  v.  2. 

When  Pride  cometh^  then  cometh  Shame^  but 
'with  the  Lozv/y  is  IVifdom. 

THE  writings  of  Solomon  are  filled  with 
fuch  obfervations  upon  the  nature  and 
life  of  man,  as  were  the  refult  of  Ions  ex- 
perience  aflifled  with  every  advantage  of 
mind  and  fortune  ;  an  experience  that  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  a6lions,  paf-v 
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fionSj  virtues  and  vices  of  all  ranks,  ages, 
and  denoniiinations  of  mankind,  and  enabled 
him,  with  the  divine  affiftance,  to  leave  to 
fucceedlng  ages  a  coUedion  of  precepts  that, 
if  diligently  attended  to,  will  condu61:  us  fafe 
in  the  paths  of  life. 

Of  the  ancient  fages  of  the  Heathen 
world,  fo  often  talked  of,  and  fo  loudly  ap- 
plauded, there  is  recorded  little  more  than 
iingle  maxims  which  they  comprized  in  few 
words,  and  often  inculcated ;  for  thefe  they 
were  honoured  by  their  contemporaries,  and 
flill  continue  reverenced  and  admired  ;  nor 
would  it  either  be  juftice  or  gratitude  to  de- 
preciate their  characters,  fince  every  difco- 
verer,  or  propagator,  of  truth,  is  undoubtedly 
a  benefador  to  the  world.  But  furely  if 
fingle  fentences  could  procure  them  the  epi- 
thet of  wife,  Solomon  may,  for  this  collec- 
tion of  important  counfels,  jujily  claim  the 
title  of  the  wifejl  among f  ihcfons  of  men. 

Among  all  the  vices  againft  which  he  has 

cautioned  us  (and  he  has  fcarce  left  one  un- 
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touched),  there  is  none  upon  which  he  ani- 
madverts with  more  feverity,  or  to  which  he 
more  frequently  recalls  our  attention,  by  re- 
iterated refledlions,  than  the  vice  of /)'/V<?; 
for  which  there  may  be  many  reafons  afiign- 
e'd,  but,  more  particularly,  two  feem  to 
deferve  our  confideration  ;  tl.e  firfl  drawn 
from  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  fin  ;  tiie  other 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  Preacher. 

The  firfl  is  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  fin. 

Pride  is  a  corruption  that  feems  almoft  ori- 
ginally ingrafted  in  our  nature  ;  it  exerts  itfelf 
in  our  firft  years,  and,  without  continual 
endeavours  to  fupprefs  it,  influences  our  laft. 
Other  vices  tyrannize  over  particular  ages, 
and  triumph  in  particular  countries.  Rage 
is  the  fdiUng  of  youth,  and  avarice  of  age ; 
Revenge  is  the  predominant  paflion  of  one 
country,  and  inconflancy  the  charaderiftick 
of  another ;  but  pride  is  the  native  of  every 
country,  infe£ls  every  climate,  and  corrupts 
every  nation.  It  ranges  equally  through  the 
gardens  of  the  eaft,  and  the  defarts  of  the 
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fouth,  and  reigns  no  lefs  In  the  cavern  of 
the  Savage,  than  in  the  palace  of  the  Epi- 
cure. It  mingles  with  all  our  other  vices, 
and  without  the  moft  conftant  and  anxious 
care  will  mingle  alfo  with  our  virtues.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Solomon,  fo 
frequently  direds  us  to  avoid  this  fault,  to 
which  we  are  all  fo  liable,  fince  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than  that  precepts 
of  the  moft  general  ufe  (hould  be  moft  fre- 
quently inculcated. 

The  fecond  reafon  may  be  drawn  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  Preacher. 

Pride  was  probably  a  crime  to  which  Solo- 
mon himfelf  was  moft  violently  tempted, 
and  indeed  it  might  have  been  much  more 
eafily  imagined,  that  he  would  have  fallen 
into  this  fin,  than  into  fome  others,  of  which 
he  was  guilty ;  fince  he  was  placed  in  every 
circumftance  that  could  expofe  him  to  it.  He 
was  a  king  abfolute  and  independant,  and 
by  confequence  furrounded  with  fycophants 
ready  to  fecond  the  firft  motions  of  felf-love, 

and 
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and  blow  the  fparks  of  vanity  ;  to  echo  all 
the  applaufes,  and  fupprefs  all  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  ;  to  comply  with  every  pro- 
pofal,  and  flatter  every  failing.  Thefe  are 
the  tempters  to  which  kings  have  been  always 
cxpofed,  and  whofe  fnares  few  kings  have 
been  able  to  overcome. 

But  Solomon  had  not  only  the  pride  of 
royalty  to  fupprefs,  but  the  pride  of  profpe- 
rity,  of  knowledge,  and  of  wealth  ;  each  of 
them  able  to  lubdue  the  virtue  of  moft  men 
to  intoxicate  their  mind-;,  and  hold  their 
reafon  in  captivity.  Well  might  Solomon 
more  diligently  warn  us  againft  a  fin  which 
had  aflliuked  him  in  fo  many  different  forms. 
Could  any  fuperiority  to  the  reft  of  the 
world  make  pride  excufablc,  it  mioht  have 
been  pardoned  in  Solomon  ;  but  he  has  been 
fo  far  from  allowing  it  either  in  himfclf  or 
others,  that  he  has  left  a  perpetual  attef- 
tntion  in  favour  of  humility,  that  li'berc 
Pride  Cometh,  there  comcth  Sbaviey  but  ivitb 
the  Loivy  is  Wifdom, 

This 
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This  aflertlon  I  fiiall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain and  confirm, 

Firfl,  by  confidering  the  nature  of  pride 
in  general,  with  its  attendants  and  confe- 
quenccs. 

Secondly,  by  examining  feme  of  the  ufual 
motives  to  pride ;  and  fliewing  how  little 
can  be  pleaded  in  excufe  of  it. 

Thirdly,  by  (hewing  the  amiablenefs  and 
excellence  of  humility. 

Firfl-,  by  confidering  in  general  the  na- 
ture of  pride,  with  its  attendants  and  confe* 
quences. 

Pride,  fimply  confidered,  is  an  immodc* 
rate  degree  of  felf-efleem,  or  an  over-value 
fet  upon  a  man  by  himfelf,  and,  like  moft 
other  vices,  is  founded  originally  on  an  intel- 
ledual  faldiood.  But  this  definition  fets  this 
vice   in   the   faireft   light,    and   feparates  it 
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from  all  its  confequences,  by  confiderlng 
man  without  relation  to  fociety^  and  inde- 
pendant  of  all  outward  clrcumftances.  Pride, 
thus  defined,  is  only  the  feed  of  that  com- 
plicated fin  againft  which  we  are  cautioned 
in  the  text.  It  is  the  pride  of  a  folitary 
being,  and  the  fubje^l  of  fcholadick  difqui- 
fitions,  not  of  a  pradical  difcourle. 

In  fpecuhition  pride  may  be  confidered  as 
ending  where  it  began,  and  exerting  no  in- 
fluences beyond  the  bofom  in  which  it 
dwells;  but  in  real  lite  and  the  courfe  ot' 
affiiire,  pride  will  always  be  attended  with 
kindred  pafilons,  and  produce  effeds  equally 
injurious  to  others,  and  defl:ru<flive  to  it- 
fclf. 

He  that  overvalues  himfelf  will  under- 
value others,  and  he  that  undervalues  other9 
will  opprefs  them.  To  this  fancied  kiperio- 
rity  it  is  owing,  that  tyrants  have  fquandered 
the  lives  of  millions,  and  looked  unconcerned 
on  the  miferles  of  war.  It  is  indeed  fcarcely 
credible,  it  would  without  experience  be  ab- 
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folutely  incredible,  that  a  man  fhould  carry 
deftrudtion  and  (laughter  round  the  world, 
lay  cities  in  aflies,  and  put  nations  to  the 
fvvord,  without  one  pang  or  one  tear  ;  that 
we  (liould  feel  no  reludance  at  feizing  the 
pofTeflions  of  another,  at  robbing  parents  of 
their  children,  and  fhortening  or  imbittering 
innumerable  lives.  Yet  this  fatal,  this  dread- 
ful effect,  has  pride  been  able  to  produce. 
Pride  has  been  able  to  harden  the  heart 
againft  compaffion,  and  flop  the  ears  againft 
the  cries  of  mifery. 

In  this  manner  does  pride  operate,  when 
unhappily  united  with  power  and  dominion  ; 
and  has,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind, 
fimilar,  though  not  equal,  efFeds.  It  makes 
mafters  cruel  and  imperious,  and  magiftrates 
infolent  and  partial.  It  produces  contempt 
and  injuries,  and  diffclves  the  bond  of  fo- 
ciety. 

Nor  is  this  fpecies  of  pride  more  hurtful 
to  the  world,  than  deftruftive  to  itfelf.  The 
oppreflbr  unites   Heaven  and  Earth  again  ft 
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hiin  ;  if  a  private  man,  he  at  length  becomes 
the  objetfl  of  univerfal  hatred  and  reproach  ; 
and  if  a  prince,  tlie  neighbouring  monarchs 
combine  to  his  ruin.  So  that  whc^i  pride 
cometb,  then  cometh  fiajne,  tut  with  the  lowly 
is  wifciom. 

He  that  fets  too  high  a  vakie  upon  his 
own  merits,  will  of  courfb  think  them  ill 
rewarded  with  his  prelent  condition.  He 
will  endeavour  to  exalt  his  fortune,  and  his 
rank  above  others,  in  proportion  as  his  de- 
ferts  are  fuperiour  to  theirs.  He  will  con- 
ceive his  virtues  obfcured  by  his  fortune,  la- 
ment that  his  great  abilities  lie  ufelefs  and 
unobferved  for  want  of  a  fphere  of  adlion,  in 
which  he  might  exert  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. Once  fired  with  thefe  notions,  he  will 
attempt  to  encreafe  his  fortune  and  enlarge 
his  iphere ;  and  how  few  there  are  that  pro- 
fecute  fuch  attempts  with  innocence,  a  very 
tranfient  obfervation  u'ill  fufliciently  inform 
us. 

Every  man  has  remarked  the  indirect  me- 
thods made  ufe  of  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth  ; 
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a  purfuit  for  the  moft  part  prompted  by 
pride;  for  ^ to  what  end  is  an  ample  fortune 
generally  coveted  ?  Not  that  the  pofTeffor 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  diftrefs, 
or  recompenfe  virtue  ;  but  that  he  may  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf  from  the  herd  of  mankind 
by  expeniive  vices,  foreign  luxuries,  and  a 
pompous  equipage.  To  pride  therefore  muft 
be  afcribed  moft  of  the  fraud,  injuftice,  vio- 
lence, and  extortion,  by  which  wealth  is  fre- 
quently acquired. 

Another  concomitant  of  pride  is  envy,  or 
the  defire  of  debaling  others.  A  proud  man 
is  uneafy  and  difl'atisfied,  while  any  of  thofe 
applaufes  are  beftowed  on  another,  which  he 
he  is  desirous  of  himfelf.  On  this  account  he 
never  fails  of  exerting  all  his  art  to  deftroy, 
or  obftru£t,  a  rifing  character.  His  inferiours 
he  endeavours  to  deprcfs,  left  they  ftjould  be- 
come his  equals :  and  his  equals,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  fo,  but  left  they  ftiould  in 
time  become  his  fuperiours.  For  this  end 
he  circulates  the  whifper  of  malevolence, 
aggravates  the   tale  of  calumny,  and  aflifts 
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the  clamour  of  defamation  ;  oppofes  in  pub- 
lick  the  jufleft  defigns,  and  in  private  depre- 
ciates the  moft  uncontefted  virtues. 

Another  confequence  of  immoderate  felf- 
efteem  is  an  infatiable  defire  of  propagating 
in  others  the  favourable  opinion  he  entertains 
ofhimfelf.  No  proud  man  is  fatisfied  with 
being  fingly  his  own  admirer;  his  excel- 
lences mufi:  receive  the  honour  ofthepublick 
fuftrage.  He  therefore  tortures  his  inven- 
tion for  means  to  make  himfelf  confpicuous, 
and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him. 
It  is  impoflible,  and  would  be  here  improper, 
to  enumerate  all  the  fidlitlous  qualities,  all 
the  petty  emulations,  and  laborious  trifles,  to 
which  this  appetire,  this  eagernefs  of  dif- 
tindion,  has  given  birth  to  men  of  narrow 
views,  and  mean  attainments.  But  who  can 
without  horrour  think  on  thofe  wretches 
who  attempt  to  raife  a  charafter  by  fupe- 
riority  of  guilt  ?  Who  endeavour  to  excel  in 
vice  and  outvie  each  other  in  debaucherv  ? 
Yet  thus  far  can  pride  infatuate  the  mind, 
and  extinguish  the  light  of  reafon. 
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But  for  the  moft  part  it  is  ordered  by  Pro- 
vldeilce,  that  the  fchemes  of  the  ambitious 
are  difappointed,  the  calumnies  of  the  envi- 
ous detected,  and  falfe  pretences  to  reputa- 
tion ridiculed  and  expofed,  fo  that  {till  when 
pride  comet h,  then  cemeth  fiame,  but  with  the 
lowly  h  wtfdom* 

I  am  now  to  confider,  in  the  fecond  place, 
fome  of  the  ufual  motives  to  pride,  and  (hew 
how  little  they  can  be  pleaded  in  excufe  of 
it. 

A  fuperiour  Being  that  fhould  look  down 
upon  the  diforder,  confufion  and  corruption 
of  our  world,  that  fliould  obferve  the  fhort- 
iiefs  of  our  lives,  the  weaknefs  of  our  bodies, 
the  continual  accidents,  or  injuries,  to  which 
we  are  fubjed ;  the  violence  of  our  paffions, 
the  irregularity  of  our  condud,  and  the  tran- 
fitory  flate  of  every  thing  about  us,  would 
hardly  believe  there  could  be  among  us  fuch 
a  vice  as  pride,  or  that  any  human  Being 
fhould  need  to  be  cautioned  againfl  being  too 
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much  elated  with  his  prefent  flate.  Yet  fo 
it  is,  that  however  weak  or  wicked  we  may 
be,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  fome  other  that  is 
reprefented  by  our  felf-love  to  be  weaker,  or 
more  wicked,  than  ourfelves,  and  grow  proud 
upon  the  comparilon.  Thus  in  the  niidfb  of 
danger  and  uncertainty,  we  fee  many  intoxi- 
cated with  the  pride  of  profperity  ;  a  pro- 
fperity  that  is  hourly  expoled  to  be  difturbed, 
a  profperity  that  lies  otten  at  the  mercy  of  a 
treacherous  friend  or  unfaithful  fervant,  a 
profperity  which  certainly  cannot  laft  long, 
but  muft  foon  be  ended  by  the  hand  of 
death. 

To  confider  this  motive  to  pride  more  at- 
tentively, let  us  examine  what  it  is  to  be 
profperous.  To  be  profperous,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation,  is  to  have  a  large,  or  an  en- 
creafing,  fortune,  great  numbers  of  friends 
and  dependants,  and  to  be  iiigh  in  the  elteem 
of  the  world  in  general.  But  do  thefe  thino-s 
conftitute  the  happiness  of  a  man  ?  Qi  a 
Being  accountable  to  his  Creator  for  his  con- 
duct, and,  according  to  the  account  he  (hall 
K  3  give, 
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give,  defigned  to  exifl  eternally  In  a  future 
flate  of  happinefs,  or  mifery  ?  What  is  the 
profperlty  of  fuch  a  ftate,  but  the  approba- 
tion of  that  God,  on  whofe  fentence  futurity 
depends?  But  neither  wealth,  friendships,  or 
honours,  are  proofs  of  that  approbation,  or 
means  neceffary  to  procure  it.  They  often 
endanger,  but  feldom  promote,  the  future 
happinefs  of  thofe  that  poffefs  them.  And 
can  pride  be  infpired  by  fuch  profperity  as 
this  ? 

Even  v^ith  regard  to  the  prefent  life,  pride 
is  a  very  dangerous  affociate  to  greatnefs.  A 
proud  man  is  oppofed  in  his  rife,  hated  in  his 
elevation,  and  infulted  in  his  fall.  He  may 
have  dependants,  but  can  have  no  friends ; 
and  paraiites,  but  no  ingenuous  companions. 

Another  common  m.otive  to  pride  is  know- 
ledge, a  motive  equally  weak,  vain  and  idle, 
with  the  former.  Learning  indeed,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  may  contribute  to  many  great 
and  noble  ends,  and  may  be  called  in  to  the 
afliflance  of  religion  ;  as  it  is  too  often  per- 
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verfely  employed  agalnfl  it ;  it  is  of  ufe  to 
difplay  the  greatnefs,  and  vindicate  the  juftice, 
of  the  Ahuighty  ;  to  explain  the  difficulties, 
and  enforce  the  proofs,  of  religion.  And  the 
fmali  advances  that  may  be  made  in  fcience 
are  of  themfelves  fome  proof  of  a  future 
ftate,  fince  they  (liew  that  God,  who  can  be 
fuppofed  to  make  nothing  in  vain,  has  given 
us  faculties  evidently  fuperiour  to  the  bufinefs 
of  this  prefent  world.  And  this  is  perhaps 
one  reafon,  why  our  intellectual  powers  are 
in  this  life  of  fo  great  extent  as  they  are* 
But  how  little  reafon  have  we  to  boaft  of 
our  knowledge,  when  we  only  gaze  and 
wonder  at  the  furface  of  things?  When  the 
wifeft  and  moft  arrogant  Philofopher  knows 
not  how  a  grain  of  corn  is  generated,  or  why 
a  (lone  falls  to  the  ground  ?  But  were  our 
knowledge  far  greater  than  it  is,  let  us  yet 
remember  that  goodnefs,  not  knowledge,  is 
the  happinefs  of  man  !  The  day  will  come, 
it  will  come  quickly,  when  it  fliall  profit  us 
more  to  have  fubdued  one  proud  thought, 
than  to  have  numbered  the  Hoft  of  Heaven. 

K  4  There 
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There  is  another  more  dangerous  fpecies 
of  pride,  arifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  vir- 
tue ;  fo  watchful  is  the  enemy  of  our  fouls, 
and  fo  deceitful  are  our  own  hearts,  that  too 
often  a  vidlorj  over  one  finful  inclination 
expofes  us  to  be  conquered  by  another.  Spi- 
ritual pride  reprefents  a  man  to  himfelf  be- 
loved by  his  Creatour  in  a  particlar  degree, 
and,  of  confequence,  inclines  him  to  think 
others  not  fo  high  in  his  favour  as  himfelf„ 
This  is  an  errour,  into  which  weak  minds  are 
Ibmetimes  apt  to  fall,  not  fo  much  from  the 
alTu ranee  that  they  have  been  fteady  in  the 
pradice  of  juftice,  righteoufnefs  and  mercy, 
as  that  they  have  been  pun6lual]y  obfervant 
of  fome  external  atSls  of  devotion.  This 
kind  of  pride  is  generally  accompanied  with 
great  uncharitablenefs,  and  fevere  cenfures  of 
others,  and  may  obftrudl  the  great  duty  of 
Repentance.  But  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a 
fufFxient  remedy  againfl  this  fm  may  be 
eafily  found,  by  reminding  thofe  who  are  in- 
feded  with  it,  that  the  Blood  of  Chrifl  was 
poured  out  upon  the  Crofs   to  m.ake  their 

beft 
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beft  endeavours  acceptable  ro  God.  And 
that  they,  whofe  fins  require  fuch  an  expia* 
tion,  have  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
virtue. 

Having  thus  proved  the  unreafonablenefs, 
folly,  and  odious  nature,  of  pride,  I  am,  in 
the  laft  place,  to  (hew  the  amiablenefs  and 
excellence  of  humilitv. 

Upon  this  head  I  need  not  be  long,  fince 
every  argument  againft  any  vice  is  equally 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  vir- 
tue, and  whoever  proves  the  folly  of  being 
proud,  fhews,  at  the  fame  time,  that  with  the 
lowly  there  is  wifdom.  But  to  evince  beyond 
oppofition  the  excellence  of  this  virtue,  we 
may  in  few  words  oblerve,  that  the  life  of 
our  Lord  was  one  continued  exercife  of  hu- 
mility. The  fon  of  God  condefcended  to 
take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  become  fub- 
je£l:  to  pain,  to  bear,  from  his  birth,  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  poverty,  and  to  wander  from 
city  to  city,  amidH:  oppolition,  reproach  and 
palumny.    He  difdained  not  to  converfe  with 

publicans 
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publicans  and  Tinners,  to  minlfter  to  his  own 
Difciples,  and  to  weep  at  the  miferies  of  his 
own  creatures.  He  fubmitted  to  infults  and 
jevilings,  and,  being  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
llaughter,  opened  not  his  mouth.  At  length, 
havng  borne  all  the  cruel  treatment  that 
malice  could  fuggeft,  or  power  inflidl,  he 
fuffered  the  moft  lingering  and  ignominious 
death,— God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  that, 
by  imitating  his  humility,  we  may  be  made 
partakers  of  his  merits !  To  whom  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  be  afcribed,  as  is 
mofl  due,  all  honour,  adoration,  and  praife^ 
now  and  ever !     Amen. 


S  ER. 
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SERMON       Vir. 


Jeremiah,  Chap.  vi.  Verfe  i6* 

'Thm  faith  the  Lord,  Jland  ye  in  the  ways  and 

fee,  and  afk  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 

good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  fl?all 

find  reji  for  your  Souls,     But  they  f aid,  we 

will  not  walk  therein. 


■^  H  AT  almoft  every  age,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  has  been  emi- 
nently marked    our,  and   dilVmguiflied    from 
the  rell,  by  fome  peculiar  chara6ler,  by  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  modes  of  thinking,  or  methods  of  a£l- 
ing,  then  ahuofl:  univerfally  prevalent,  is 
evident  from  the  hiftories  of  all  nations.  At 
one  time  the  whole  world  has  bo>ved,  with- 
out repining,  to  defpotick  power,  and  abfo- 
lute  dominion  ;  at  another,  not  only  the  li- 
centious and  oppreffive  tyranny  of  governours 
has  been  reftrained,  but  juft  and  lawful  autho- 
rity trampled  upon,  and  inCulted  ;  at  one  time, 
all  regard  for  private  intereft  has  been  ab- 
forbed  and  loft,  in  the  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Pubhck,  to  which  virtue  itfelf  has 
been  made  a  facrifice  ;  at  another,  every 
heart  has  been  engrofTed  by  low  views,  and 
every  fentiment  of  the  mind  has  been  con- 
traded  into  the  narrow  compafs  of  felf-love. 
Thus  have  vice  and  virtue,  wifdom  and  fol- 
ly, or  perhaps  only  different  follies  and 
oppoiile  vice?,  alternately  prevailed  :  thus 
have  mankind  ruihed  from  one  errour  to 
another,  and  fuftered  equally  by  both  ex- 
tremes. 

Thcfe  changes  of  conduct  or  opinion  may 
b'e  confidered  as  the  revolutions   of  human 

nature. 
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nature,  often  neceffary,  but  always  dange- 
rous. Neceflary,  when  Ibnie  favourite  vice 
has  generally  infeded  the  world,  or  feme  er- 
xour,  long  eflabliflied,  begins  to  tyrannize, 
to  demand  implicit  faith,  and  refufe  exami- 
nation. But  dangerous,  left  the  mind,  in- 
cenfed  by  oppreflion,  heated  by  conteft,  and 
elated  by  vidory,  (hould  be  too  far  tranf- 
ported  to  attend  to  truth,  and  out  of  zeal  to 
fecure  her  conqueft,  fet  up  one  errour  to 
deprefs  another. 

That  no  change  in  Religion  has  been 
made  with  that  calmnefs,  caution,  and  mo- 
deration, which  Religion  itfelf  requires,  and 
which  common  prudence  (hews  to  be  necef- 
fary  in  the  tranfadion  of  any  important  af- 
fair, every  nation  of  the  earth  can  fufficienly 
atteft.  Rage  has  been  called  in  to  the  affif- 
tance  of  zeal,  and  deftrudtion  joined  with  re- 
formation. Refolved  not  to  flop  (hort,  men 
have  generally  gone  too  far,  and,  in  lop- 
ping fuperfluities,  have  wounded  eflentials. 
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This  condufl,  when  we  confider  the  weak- 
hefs  of  human  nature,  and  thecircumftances 
of  moft  of  thofe   by   whom    fuch    changes 
have  been    effe£led,    is    entitled   at    lead   to 
compaffion,  if  not  to  excufe ;  nor   can   it  be 
doubted,  that  our  great  Creatour  looks  down 
with  tendernefs  and  compaffion  upon  the  ir- 
regular ftarts  and    tcmpeftuous  agitations  of 
a  mind,  moved  by  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  and 
a  love  of  truth.     Had  all  errour  and  mifcon- 
du61:  fuch  a  plea   as  this,  they  might  indeed 
be  lamented,  and  prayed  againfl  as  weaknefles, 
but  could  hardly  be  cenfured,  or  condemned, 
as  crimes. 

But  more  (low  and  filent  tranfitions  from 
one  extreme  to  another  ?re  very  frequent. 
Men,  not  impelled  by  the  vehemence  of  op- 
pofition,  but  feduced  by  inchnations  lefs  vio- 
lent, too  often  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
truth,  and  perfuade  others  to  follow  them. 
The  pride  of  fingularity  influences  the  tea- 
cher, and  a  love  of  novelty  corrupts  the  fol- 
lower, till  the  delufion,  extending  itfelf  by 
f  degrees. 
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degrees,  becomes  at  length  general,  and  over- 
fpreads  a  people. 

The  prevall'mg  fplrit  of  the  prefent  age 
feems  to  be  the  Ipirit  of  fceptlclfm  and  cap- 
tioufnefs,  of  fufpiclon  and  dlftruft;  a  contempt 
of  all  authority,  and  a  prefumptuous  confi- 
dence in  private  judgement ;  a  diflike  of  all 
eftablifhed  forms,  merely  becaufe  they  arc 
eftablilhed,  and  of  old  paths,  becaufe  they 
are  old. 

Into  this  temper  have  men  been  infenfibly 
led  by  a  warm  alfertion  of  the  right  of  judg- 
ing for  themlelves,  a  right  not  to  be  called 
in  queftion,  linceGod  himfelf  gave  us  a  claim 
to  it,  in  making  us  reafonable  Beings  ;  and 
the  Apoftle  doubtlefs  admits  it,  when  he 
directs  us  to  give  the  reafon  of  our  faith  to 
any  that  (hall  demand  it. 

But  this  pivilegc,  ill  underftood,  has  been, 
and  always  may  be,  the  occafion  of  very 
dangerous  and  pernicious  miftakes ;  it  mny 
be  exercifed  without  knowledge  or  difcretion, 
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'till  errour  be  entangled  with  errour,  'tiH 
divifions  be  multiplied  by  endlefs  fubdivi- 
fions,  'till  the  bond  of  peace  be  entirely  bro- 
ken, and  the  church  become  a  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  a  chaos  of  difcordant  forms  of  wor- 
ihip,  and  inconfiflent  fyftems  of  faith. 

There  are  fome  men,  we  now  find,  to 
whom  reparation  and  difagreement  appear 
not  fuch  formidable  evils,  as  they  are  gene^ 
rally  reprefented ;  who  can  look,  with  the 
utmoft  calmnefs  and  unconcern,  at  a  rifing 
ichiim,  and  furvey,  without  any  perturbation, 
the  fpeedy  progrefs  of  an  encreafing  herefy* 
Let  every  man,  fay  they,  enjoy  his  opi- 
nions, fince  he  only  is  anfwerable  for 
them. 

There  are  men,  who  for  the  mofl  part 
value  themfelves,  and  are  fometimes  valued 
by  others,  for  their  enlarged  views  and  ge- 
nerous fentiments ;  who  pretend  to  look  with 
uncommon  penetration  into  the  causes  of 
human  adion?,  and  the  fecret  motions  of  the 
mind  ;  but  perhaps  this  opinion  is  no  proof 

that 
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that  their  pretenlioiis  are  well  grouiidcc],  or 
that  they  are  better  acquainted   with   human 
nature,  than  thoCe  whom  they  aflccl  to  ridi- 
cule and  infult. 

If  it  be   granted   that    it   is   the  duty  of 
every   man   to    publilh,  profefs,  and   defend 
any  important  truth,  and  the  truths  of  Re- 
ligion be  allowed  important,  it   will  follow, 
that  diverfity  of  fentiments   muft   naturally 
produce  controverfies  and   altercations.     And 
how    few    there    are    capable    of    managing 
debates   without  unbecoming   heat,    or  dif- 
honeft   artifices,    how   foon   zeal  is    kindled 
into  fury,  and  how  foon   a  concern  for   re- 
putation mingles  with   a    concern   for  truth* 
how    readily    the    antagonifts    deviate    into 
perfonal   inve«5tives,    and,  inftead  of  confu- 
ting the    arguments,    defame    the    lives    of 
thofe,  whofc   do(5lrine  they   dilapprove,  and 
how   often    difputes    terminate    in     uproar, 
riot,    and    perfecution,    every  one    is    con- 
vinced,   and    too    many    have    experienced. 
That   diverfity    of  opinions,    which    is   tlie 
original  and  fource  of  fuch  evils  as  thele, 
L  can- 
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cannot  therefore  be  too  diligently  obviated; 
nor  can  too  many  endeavours  be  ufed  to 
check  the  growth  of  new  do6lrine?,  and  re- 
claim thofe  that  proclaim  them,  before  fe£ls 
are  formed,  or  fchifms  cflablifhed. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  by  denying,  or  dif- 
piuing,  the  right  of  private  judgement,  but 
by  exhorting  all  men  to  exercife  it  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  according  to  each  man's  meafure 
of  knowledge,  abilities,  and  opportunities. 
And  by  endeavouring  to  remove  all  thofe  dif- 
ficulties, which  may  9bll;ru6t  the  difcovery 
of  truth,  and  expofing  the  nnreafonablenefs 
of  fuch  prejudices,  as  may  perplex  or  miflead 
the  enquirer. 

The  prejudice,  to  which  many  of  the  dlf- 
orders  of  the  prefent  age,  in  which  infidelity, 
fuperftition,  and  enthuliafm,  feem  contend- 
ing for  empire  over  us,  may  be  juftly  af- 
cribed,  is  an  overfondnefs  for  novelty,  a  de- 
iire  of  ftriking  out  new  paths  to  peace  and 
happinefs,  and  a  neglect  of  following  the 
precept  in  the  text  of  alking  for  the  old  paths, 

where 
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where  is  the  good  way,  and  walking  therein' 
A  precept  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  il- 
luilrate, 

Firfl:,  By  laying  before  you  the  dangers  of 
judging  of  Religion,  without  long  and  dili- 
gent examination. 

Secondly,  By  evincing  the  reafonablenefs 
of  fearching  into  antiquity,  or  of  afkmg  for 
the  old  paths.     And, 

Thirdly,  By  (hewing  the  happinefs  wliich 
attends  a  well-grounded  belief,  and  fleady 
pradice  of  Religion. 

Firfl,  I  propole  to  lay  before  you  the  dan- 
gers of  judging  of  Religion,  without  a  long 
and  diligent  examination. 

There  is  no  topick  more  the  favourite  of 
the  prcfent  age,  than  the  innocence  of  er- 
rour  accompanied  with  liixerity.  Tliis 
doflrlne  has  been  cultivated  with  the  utmod: 
diligence,  enforced  with  all  the  acts  of 
L  ^-*  argu- 
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argument,  and  embellifhed  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  eloquence,  but  perhaps  not  bound- 
ed, with  equal  care,  by  proper  limitations, 
nor  preferved  by  jufl:  explication,  from 
being  a  fnare  to  pride,  and  a  flumbling-block 
to  weaknefs. 

That  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right,  that  he  will  require  in  proportion  to 
what  he  has  given,  and  punifli  men  for 
the  mifapplication,  or  negled  of  talents,  not 
for  the  want  of  them,  that  he  condemns 
no  man  for  not  feeing  what  he  has  hid 
from  him,  or  for  not  attending  to  what  he 
could  never  hear,  feems  to  be  the  necefl,ary 
the  inevitable  confequence  of  his  own  at- 
tributes. 

That  errour  therefore  may  be  Innocent 
will  not  be  denied,  becaufe  it  undoubtedly 
may  be  fincere,  but  this  concefTion  will  give 
very  little  countenance  to  the  fecurity  and 
fupinenefs,  the  coldnefs  and  indifi'erence  of 
the  prefent  generation,  if  we  confider  de- 
liberately, how  much  is  required  to  confti- 
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tute  that  fiiu:erlty,  which  (liall  avert  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  reconcile  him  to  crrour. 

Sincerity  is  not  barely  a  full  perfuafiori 
of  the  truth  of  our  afiertions,  a  perfuafioii 
too  often  grounded  upon  a  high  opinion  of 
our  own  fagaciry,  and  confirmed  perhaps 
by  frequent  triumphs  over  weak  opponents, 
continually  gaining  new  ftrength  by  a  neg- 
le£l  of  re-examination,  which  perhaps  we 
decline,  by  induftrioufly  diverting  our  at- 
tention from  any  objedions  that  arife  in 
our  thouglits,  and  fupprefTnig  any  fufpicioii 
of  a  fallacy  before  the  mind  has  time  ta 
conned  its  ideas,  to  form  arguments,  anti 
draw  conclufions.  Sincerity  is  not  a  beat 
of  the  heart  kept  up  by  eager  contentions 
or  warm  profeflions,  nor  a  tranquillity  pro- 
duced by  confidence,  and  continued  by  in- 
dolence. There  may  be  zeal  without  fin- 
cerity,  and  fecurity  without  innocence.  If 
we  forbear  to  enquire  through  lazinefs  or 
pride,  or  enquire  with  partiality,  pafiion, 
or  precipitancy;  if  we  do  nut  watch  over 
the  moft  hidden  motions  of  our  hearts,  and 
L   3  endea- 
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endeavour,  with  our  utmofl  efforts,  to  ba- 
nifli  all  ihofe  fecret  tendencies,  and  all  thofe 
lurking  incilnaiions,  which  operate  very  fre- 
queiuly  wltl.out  being  attended  to,  even  by 
ourfelves ;  if  we  do  not  carry  on  our  feirch 
without  rcgaid  to  the  reputation  of  our 
teachers,  our  follower'^,  or  ourielves,  and  la- 
bour after  truth  with  equal  induftry  and  cau- 
tion, let  us  not  prefume  to'  put  any  trufl  in 
our  fincerity. 

Such  is  the  prefent  weaknefs  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  that  fincerity,  real 
fincerity,  is  rarely  to  be  found  ;  but,  till  it 
Ic  found,  it  is  the  laft  degree  of  folly  to  re- 
pre  CMt  errour  as  innocent.  By  a  God  infi- 
nitely merciful,  and  propitiated  by  the  death 
of  our  Bleifed  Saviour,  it  may  indeed  be  par- 
doned, but  it  cannot  be  juftified. 

But  the  greateH:  part  of  thofe  that  de- 
claim with  mod  vehemence  in  defence  of 
their  darling  notion?,  ieem  to  have  Very 
little  claim  even  to  pardon  on  account  of 
their  finceiiry.      It   is    difficult  to  conceive 

what 
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what  time  is  allotred  to  religious  queftlons 
and  con t rove rfies  by   a   mnn   whofe    life    is 
engrofled  by    the    hurries    of  bufinefs,    and 
whofe    thoughts   are    conilnually    upon    the 
flretch,  to  form  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  his   fortune,    or   the  gratification  of  his 
ambition.      Nor    is    it    very    probable,    that 
fuch  fubje«5ls    are   more   ferioufly  confidered 
by  men  abandoned  to  pleafure,  men  who   fit 
down  to  eat,  and  rife  up  to  play,  whofe  life 
is    a    circle    of    fuccefiive    amufements,  and 
whofe  hours  are  diftlnguifhed  only  by   vlcif- 
fitudes  of  plealure.     And  yet   the  qucftions 
which   thefe  frequently  decide,    and   decide 
without  the  leaft    fufpicion    of   tiieir    own 
qualificatioi;«,  are  often   of  a   very  intricate 
and  complicated  kind,  which  mufl  be  diien- 
tangled  by  a  long  and  continued  atteniiou, 
and  refolved  witli  many  reftrivfliuiis  and  great 
caution.     Not   only  knowledge,   judj 
and    experience,     but    uninterr   p 
and  retirement  are  neceffarv,  ti.' 
of  reafoniug  may.  be  preferved  n 
the  mind  perform  its  opciatioiis, 
hindrance  from  foreign  o'^iccts 

L  . 
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To  this  end,  men  have  formerly  retreated 
to  folitudes  and  cloifters,  and  excluded  all 
the  cares  and  pleafures  of  the  world,  and 
when  they  have  fpent  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  m  ftudy  and  meditation,  at  laft,  per- 
haps,' deliver  their  opinions,  as  learned 
men  will  generally  do,  with  diffidence  and 
fear. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  prefent  age  if 
men  were  now  thus  diflruflful  of  their  own 
abilities.  They  would  not  then  adopt  opi- 
nion s^  merely  becaufe  they  wifli  them  to  be 
^!l!c,  then  defend  what  they  have  once 
auopt'-d,  warm  themfelves  into  confidence? 
at)d  tb.cn  red  fatisfied  with  the  pleafing  con- 
iciuuiiiefs  of  their  own  fincerity.  We  fliouid 
not  tlien  fee  men,  not  eminent  for  any  fupe- 
riour  gifts  of  nature,  or  extraordinary  attain- 
ment.',  endeavouring  to  form  new  fe6ls,  atid 
to  draw  the  "ivor/J  after  than.  They  may 
nidccd  act  witii  an  hone  ft  intention,  and 
lo  far  with  iinceriry,  but  certainly  with- 
out  tljat   caution   which    their   inexperience 
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ought  to  fuggeft,  and  that  reverence  for 
their  fuperiours,  which  reafon,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  fociety,  requires.  They  feetn» 
even  when  conlidered  with  the  utmoft  can- 
dour, to  have  rather  confulted  their  own 
imaginations,  than  to  have  afked  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way.  It  is 
therefore  proper  in  this  place  that  I  ihould 
endeavour, 

Secondly,  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
fearching  into  antiquity,  or  of  afking  for  the 
0/d  Paths. 

A  contempt  of  the  monuments,  and  the 
wifdom  of  antiquity,  mayjuflly  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  reigning  follies  of  thefe  days,  to 
which  pride  and  idlenefs  have  equally  con* 
tributed.  The  ftudy  of  antiquity  is  labo- 
rious, and  to  defpife  what  we  cannot,  or 
will  not  underftand,  is  a  much  more  expe- 
ditious way  to  reputation.  Part  of  the  dif- 
efteem  into  which  their  writings  are  now 
fallen  may  indeed  be  afcribed  to  that  exor- 
bitant 
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bitant  degree  of  veneration  in  which  they 
were  once  held  by  bllndnefs  and  luperftitlon. 
But  there  is  a  mean  betwixt  idolatry  and 
infult,  between  weak  credulity  and  total  dif- 
belief.  The  Antients  are  not  infallible,  nor 
are  their  decisions  to  be  received  without  ex- 
amination, but  they  are  at  leaft  the  determi- 
nations, of  men  equally  defirous  with  our- 
felves  of  difcovering  truth,  and  who  had, 
in  fome  cafes,  better  opportunities  than  we 
now  have. 

With  regard  to  the  order  and  government 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  may  doubtlefs 
follow  their  authority  with  perfed  fecurity  ; 
they  could  not  poffibly  be  ignorant  of  laws 
executed,  and  cuftoms  pra6tifed,  by  them- 
felves,  nor  would  they,  even  fuppofing  them 
corrupt,  ferve  any  intercfts  of  their  own,  by 
handing  down  falfe  accounts  to  poflerity. 
We  are  therefore  to  enquire  from  them,  the 
different  orders  eflablKhed  in  the  miniftry 
from  the  Apoflolick  ages ;  the  different  em- 
ployments of  each,  and  their  feveral  ranks, 

fub» 
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fubordinations  nnd  degrees  of  authority. 
From  their  writings  we  arc  to  vindlcnre  the 
eflabUfiiincnt  of  our  church,  and  by  the 
fame  writings  are  thofe  who  differ  from 
us,  in  thefe  particulars,  to  defend  their 
coiidu^l. 

Nor  is  thi>  tlie  only,  though   perhaps   tlie 
chief  ufe  of  thefe  writers,  tor,  in   matters  of 
faith,  and  points  of  do£lrine,  thofe,  at  lead, 
who  lived  in  the  ages  neareil:  to  the  times  of 
thexApoftles  undoubtedly  deferve  to  be  cof> 
fulted.    The  oral  doctrines,  and  occafhonal  ex- 
plications of  the  Apoflles,  would  not  be  imme- 
diately forgotten,   in  the  churches  to    which 
they  had  preached,    and  which  had  attended 
to  them,  with  the   diligence  and   revc^-ence 
which  their  mifiion  and  charadter  demanded. 
Their  folutions  of  difficulties,  and   determi- 
nations of  doubtful  queflions,  muft  have  been 
treafured  up  in  the  memory  of  their  audiences, 
and  tranfmitted,  for  fome  time,  from  father 
to  fon.     Every  thing,  at  leaft,  that   was  de- 
clared by  the  infpired  teachers,  to  be  nccef- 
i  fvirv 
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fary  to  falvatlon,  muft  have  been  carefully 
recorded,  and  therefore  what  v^e  find  no 
traces  of  in  the  Scripture,  or  the  early  fathers, 
as  mofl:  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romifh 
church,  muft  certainly  be  concluded  to  be 
not  necelTary.  Thus,  by  confulting  firft  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  next  the  writers  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  we  fhall  make  ourfelves 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  God ;  thus  fhall 
we  difcover  the  good  way,  and  find  that  refl 
for  our  fouls  which  will  amply  recompence 
our  fludies  and  enquiries,  as  I  fhall  attempt 
to  prove, 

Thirdly,  by  {hewing  the  happinefs  which 
attends  a  well-grounded  belief,  and  fteady 
pradice  of  religion. 

The  ferenity  and  fatisfa^tion  at  which  we 
arrive  by  a  firm  and  fettled  perfuafion  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  our  religion,  is  very 
juftly  reprefented  by  the  expreflion  of  finding 
reft  for  the  foul.  A  mind  reftlefs  and  un- 
determined,   continually  fluctuating  betwixt 

various 
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various  opinions,  always  in  purfuit  of  fome 
better  fcheme  of  duties,  and  more  eligible 
fyftem  of  faith,  eager  to  embrace  every 
pretender  to  extraordinary  light,  can  never 
be  fufficientiy  calm  and  unruffled,  to  at- 
tend to  thofe  duties  which  procure  that 
peace  of  God  which  pafleth  all  underftai^l- 
ing. 

Sufpence  and  unci^rtainty  difira£l  the 
foul,  dldurb  its  motions,  and  retard  its  ope- 
rations ;  while  we  doubt,  in  what  manner  to 
worlhip  God,  there  is  great  danger,  lefb  wa 
ihould  negle6l  to  worfliip  him  at  all.  A 
man,  confcious  of  having  long  negle^Sled  t9 
worfliip  God,  can  fcarcely  place  any  confi- 
dence in  his  mercy,  or  hope,  in  the  mofl 
preffing  exigencies,  for  his  protedlion.  And 
how  miferable  is  that  man,  who,  on  the 
bed  of  ficknefs,  or  in  the  hour  of  death,  is 
without  truft  in  the  goodnefs  of  his  Crea- 
tour !  This  ftate,  dreadful  as  it  appears, 
miiy  be  juflly  apprehended    by    thofe   who 

fpcnd 
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fpend  their  lives  in  roving  from  one  new  way 
to  another,  and  are  fo  far  from  alking  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  that 
when  they  are  fi-iewii  it,  they  fay,  we  will 
not  walk  therein. 

There  is  a  much  clofer  connedion  be- 
tween practice  and  fpeculation  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  A  man  difquieted 
with  fcruples  concerning  any  important 
article  of  religion,  will^  for  the  moft  part, 
find  himfelf  indifferent  and  cold,  even 
to  thofe  duties  wliich  he  pradifed  before 
with  the  moil:  a£live  diligence  and  ardent  fa- 
tisfadion.  Let  him  then  afk  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  he  (hall 
find  reft  for  his  foul.  His  mind,  once  fet  at 
eafe  from  perplexity,  and  perpetual  agitation, 
will  return  with  more  vigour  to  the  exercifes 
of  piety.  An  uniform  perfeverance  in  thefe 
holy  pradlces  will  produce  a  fteady  coiindence 
in  the  divine  favour,  and  that  confidence 
will  complete  his  happinefs.  To  which, 
that  we  may  all  attain,  God  of  his  infinite 

mercy 
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mercy  grant,  for  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifl, 
our  Saviour,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  be  afcribed,  as  is  mod  due, 
all  honour,  adoration,  and  praife,  now  and 
ever !     Amen. 


SERMON. 
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SERMON      Vlir. 


Romans  xll,  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  verfe. 
Be  not  ivife  in  your  own  conceits. 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  thole  who  have 
employed  themfclves  in  confidering  the 
methods  of  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world,  that  eood  and  evil  are  diltri- 
buted,  through  all  ftates  of  life,  if  not  in 
equal  proportions,  yet  in  fuch  degrees  as 
leave  very  little  room  for  thofe  murmurs  and 
complaints  which   are   frequently    produced 

M  hv 
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by   fuperiiciai  enquiries,   negligent   furveys, 
and  impatient  comparifons. 

Every  condition   has,   with   regard  to  this 
life,  its   inconveniences,  and  every  condition 
has  iikevvife   its  advantages  ;  though  its  po- 
fition  to  the   eye  of  the   beholder  may  be  fo 
varied,  as  that  at  fome  times  the  mifery  may 
be  concealed,  and   at   other  times  the  hap- 
pinefs  J   but   to  judge  only  by  the  eye  is  not 
the  way  to  difcover  truth.     We  may  pafs  by 
men,  without  being  able  to  didinguilli  whe- 
ther  they  are   to   be  numbered  among  thofe 
whofe  felicities,  or  whofe  forrows,  prepon- 
derate :  as   we   may   walk   over  the  ground, 
without   knowing,  whether  its  entrails  con- 
tain mines  of  gold,  or  beds  of  fand. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  certain,  that,  with  refpecl  to 
the  more  important  profpecis  of  a  future 
ftate,  the  fame  impartiality  of  diflribution 
may  be  generally  remarked  j  every  condition 
of  humanity^  being  expofed  on  one  fide,  ar.d 
guarded  on  the  other;  fo  that  every  man  is 

bur- 
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burthened,  though  none  are  overwhehncd  ; 
every  man  is  obhgcd  to  vigilance,  but  none 
are  harrafled  beyond  their  ftrength.  The 
great  bufinefs  therefore  of  every  man  is  to 
look  diligently  round  him,  that  he  may  note 
the  approaches  of  an  enemy  j  and  to  bar  the 
avenues  of  temptation,  which  the  particular 
circumftances  of  his  life  are  moft  likely  to 
lay  open  ;  and  to  keep  his  heart  in  perpetual 
alarm  againll  thole  fins  which  conftantly 
befiege  him.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  beware, 
left  when  he  is  full^  he  deny  God^  and  fay, 
who  is  the  Lord?  If  he  be  poor,  let  him 
cautioufly  avoid  to  Jleal^  and,  take  the  name 
of  his  God  In  vain. 

There  are  fome  conditions  of  humanity, 
which  are  made  particularly  dangerous  by 
an  uncommon  des^ree  of  feemin^  fecuritv  : 
conditions,  in  which  we  appear  fo  completelv 
fortified,  that  we  have  little  to  dreul,  and 
therefore  give  ourfelves  up  too  read  ly  to 
negligence  and  fupinenefs ;  and  are  deftroyed 
without  precaution,  becaufe  we  flattered  our- 
felves, that   deflru6tion    could   not  approach 

M    2  UF. 
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US.  This  fatal  (lumber  of  treacherous  tran- 
quillity may  be  produced  and  prolonged  by 
many  caufes,  by  caufes  as  various  as  the  fltua- 
tlons  of  life.  Our  condition  may  be  fuch,  as 
may  place  us  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  gene- 
ral admonitions,  by  which  the  reft  of  man- 
kind are  reminded  of  their  errours,  and 
awakened  to  their  duty ;  it  may  remove  us 
to  a  great  diftance  from  the  common  incite- 
ments to  common  wickednefs,  and  therefore 
may  fuperinduce  a  forgetfulnefs  of  our  natu- 
ral frailties,  and  fupprefs  all  fufplcions  of  the 
encroachments  of  iin. — And  the  fin  to  which 
we  are  particularly  tempted  may  be  of  that 
infidious  and  fedudive  kind,  as,  that  without 
alarming  us  by  the  horrours  of  its  appearance, 
and  fhocking  us  with  the  enormity  of  any 
fingle  a£ls,  may,  by  flow  advances,  poflefs  the 
foul,  and  in  deflroying  us  differ  only  from 
the  atrocloufnefs  of  more  apparent  wicked- 
nefs, as  a  lingering  poifon  differs  from  the 
fword ;  more  difficultly  avoided,  and  more 
certainly  fatal. 


To 
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To  temptations  of  this  fubtle  iiifinuating 
kind,  the  Ufe  of  men  of  learning  feenis  above 
all  others  to  be  expofed.  As  they  arc  them- 
felves  appointed  the  teachers  of  others,  they 
very  rarely  have  the  dangers  of  their  own 
flate  fet  before  them  ;  as  they  are  by  their 
abftracftfon  and  retirement,  feckided  from  the 
gaieties,  the  luxuries,  and  the  pageantries  of 
life,  they  are  willingly  perfuaded  to  believe, 
that  becaufe  they  are  at  a  great  diflance  from 
the  rocks  on  which  conlcience  is  moft  fre- 
quently wrecked,  that  therefore  they  fail 
with  fafety,  and  may  give  themfelvts  to  the 
wind,  without  a  compafs.  The  crimes,  from 
which  they  are  in  danger,  are  not  thofe  from 
which  the  mind  has  been  taught  to  fhrink 
away  with  horrour,  or  againft  which,  the 
invecSlives  of  Moral  or  Theological  writers 
have  generally  been  dire6led;  and  therefore 
they  are  futfered  to  approach  unregarded,  to 
gain  ground  imperceptibly  upon  minds  di- 
re£led  to  different  views  ;  and  to  fix  them- 
felves  at  leifure  in  the  lieart,  where  perhaps 
M  3  they 
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they  are    fcarcely   difcovered  'till   they    a»e 
pad  eradication^ 

To  thefe  caufes,  or  to  feme  of  thefe,  it 
muft  furely  be  imputed,  that  learning  is 
found  fo  frequently  to  fail  in  the  direction 
of  life ;  and  to  operate  fo  faintly  and  uncer- 
tainly in  the  regulation  of  their  condufl,  who 
are  moft  celebrated  for  their  application  and 
proficiency.  They  have  been  betrayed  by 
fome  fahe  fecurity,  to  with -hold  their  atten- 
tion from  their  own  lives  ;  they  have  grown 
knowing  without  growing  virtuous  ;  and 
have  failed  of  the  wifdom  which  is  the  gift 
of  the  Father  of  lights,  becaufe  they  have 
thought  it  unnecefl'ary  to  feek  it,  with  that 
anxiety  and  importunity,  to  which  only  it  is 
granted  ;  they  have  trufted  to  their  own 
powers,  and  were  wife  in  their  own  conceits. 

There  is  perhaps  no  clafs  of  Men,  to  whom 
the  piecept  given  by  the  Apoille  to  his  con- 
verts againii  too  great  confidence  in  their  un- 
deritandings,  may  be  more  properly  incul- 
cated, than  thofe   who  are  dedicated  to  the 

profefTion 
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profeffion  of  literature;  and  are  therefore 
neceffirily  advanced  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
above  them  who  are  difperfed  among  manual 
occupations,  and  the  vulgar  parts  of  life; 
whofe  attention  is  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  own  employments,  and 
who  have  not  often  leifure  to  think  of  more 
than  the  means  of  relieving  their  own  wants* 
by  fupplying  the  demands  of  others. 

With  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  placed 
fometimes,  by  whatever  mean?,  in  much 
higher  ftations,  a  man  of  learning  has  fuch 
frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  himfelf; 
and  is  fo  ftrongly  incited,  by  that  compari- 
fon,  to  indulge  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
fuperiority  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  confidcred 
as  wonderful,  that  vanity  creeps  in  upon  lum  ; 
that  he  does  not  willingly  withdraw  his  ima- 
oination  from  objecls  that  fo  much  flatter 
his  paffions,  that  he  purfues  the  tram  of 
thou'^ht,  from  one  refltdtion  to  another, 
places  himfelf  and  others,  in  every  fituation, 
in  wiiich  he  can  appear  with  advantage  in 
his  own  eyes ;  rifes  to  comparifons  with  flili 
M  4  higher 
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higher  characters,  and  ftill  retains  the  habit 
of  g/ving  himfelf  the  preference ;  and  in  all 
difputable  cafes  turns  the  balance  in  his  own 
favour,  by  fuper-adding,  from  his  own  con- 
ceit, that  wifdom,  which  by  nature  he  does 
not  poffefs,  or  by  induftry  he  has  not  ac- 
quired. 

This  wifdom  in  his  own  conceit  Is  very 
eafily  at   firfl  millaken   for  qualities,  not  in 
themfelves  criminal,  nor  in  themfelves  dan- 
gerous ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to   fix   the  limits,  in 
fpeculation,  between   a  refolute  adherence  to 
that  which  appears  truth,  and   an   obflinate 
obtrufion   of  peculiar  notions  upon  the  un- 
derftanding   of  others ;  between  the  pleafure 
that  naturally  arifes  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  and  increafe  of  knowledge,   and 
that  which  proceeds    from    a   contempt    of 
Others,  and  the   infolent  triumphs  of  intel- 
lectual fuperiority.    Yet,  though  the  confines 
of  thefe  qualities  are  nearly  alike,  their  ex- 
tremes are  widely  different,  and  It  will  foon 
be  difcovered,   how   much  evil  is  avoided  by 
reprefling  that  opinion  of  ourfelves,  which 
2  vanity 
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vanity  fuggefts ;  and  that  confidence,  which 
is  gained  only  by  meajur'mg  curfelvrs  by  our- 
felves^  dwelling  on   our  own  excellence,  and 
flattering  ourfelves  with  fecret  panegyricks, 

As  this  falfe  claim  to  wifdom  is  the  fource 
of  many  faults,  as  well  as  miferies,  to  men  of 
learning,  it  feems  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
to  obviate  it  in  the  young,  who  may  be  ima- 
gined to  be  very  little  tainted,  and  fupprefs 
it   in  others,  whofe   greater   advances,    and 
more  extenfive  reputation,  have  more  endan- 
gered them  ;  nor   can  any   man  think  him- 
lelf  fo  innocent  of  this  fault,  orfo  fecure  from 
it,  as  that  it  (hould  be  unnecelTary  for  him  to 
confider, 

Firft,  the  dangers,  which  men  of  learn- 
ing incur,  by  being  wife  in  their  own  con- 
ceits. 

Secondly,  The  proper  means,  by  which 
that  pernicious  conceit  of  wifdom  may  be 
avoided  or  fuppreffed. 

In 
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In  order  to  flate  with  more  accuracy  the 
dangers  which  men,  dedicated  to  learning, 
may  be  reafonably  imagined  to  incur,  by 
being  wife  in  their  own  conceits  ;  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  diftinguifti  the  different  periods  of 
their  lives ;  and  to  examine,  whether  this 
difpofition  is  not  in  its  tendency  equally  op- 
pofite  to  our  duty,  and,  by  inevitable  confe- 
quence  in  its  efFeds,  equally  deftrudllve  of 
our  happinefs,  in  every  ftate. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  life  of  a  fcholar  is  to 
accumulate,  and  to  diffufe,  knowledge  ;  to 
learn,  in  order  that  he  may  teach.  The  firft 
part  of  his  time  is  affigned  to  ftudy,  and  the 
acquifition  of  learning ;  the  latter,  to  the 
practice  of  thofe  arts  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  to  the  inftrudion  of  others  who  have 
had  lefs  time,  or  opportunities,  or  abilities, 
for  improvement.  In  the  ftate  therefore  of 
a  learner,  or  of  a  teacher,  the  man  of  letters 
is  always  to  be  confidered;  and  if  it  fhall  ap- 
pear, that,  on  whatever  part  of  his  talk  he  is 
employed,  a  falle  opinion  of  his  own  excel- 
lence 
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lence  will  naturally  and  certainly  defeat  his 
endeavours;  it  may  be  iiopcd,  that  there  will 
be  found  fufficient  realon,  why  no  man  (hould 
be  wife  In  his  own  cone  eh » 

Since  no  Man  can  teach  what  he  has  never 
learned,  the  value  and  ufefuhiels  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Ufe  mud  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  proper  apphcation  of  the  earlier 
years  ;  and  he  that  neglc£ts  the  improvement 
of  his  own  mind,  will  never  be  enabled  to 
inftrud  others.  Light  muft  flrike  on  the 
body,  by  which  light  can  be  reflefted. 
The  difpofition  therefore,  which  beft  befits 
a  young  man,  about  to  engage  in  a  life  of 
ftudy,  is  patience  in  enquiry  ;  eagernefs  of 
knowledge  ;  and  wiliingnefs  to  be  inftructed  ; 
a  due  fubmiflion  to  greater  abilities  and 
longer  experience  ;  and  a  ready  obedience  to 
thofe,  from  whom  he  is  to  expert  the  re- 
moval of  his  ignorance,  and  the  refolution  of 
his  doubts. 

How  unlike  any  one,  wife  in  his  own 
conceit,  is  to  excite,  or  promote  in  himleif, 

fuch 
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fuch  Inclinations,  may  be  eafily  determined. 
It  is  well  known  that  ftudy  is  not  diligently 
profecuted,  but  at  the  expence  of  many  plea- 
fures  and  amufements ;  which  no  young 
man  will  be  perfuaded  to  forbear,  but  upon 
the  moft  cogent  motives,  and  the  ftrongeft 
convi6lion.  He  that  is  to  draw  truth  from 
the  depths  of  obfcurlty,  mull  be  fully  in- 
formed of  its  value,  and  the  neceffitv  of  find- 
ing  it  J  he  that  engages  in  a  flate,  oppofite  to 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  the  gratification 
of  every  higher  paffion,  mufl:  have  (ome 
principle  within,  ftrongly  implanted,  which 
may  enforce  induftry,  and  repel  temptation. 
But  how  fhall  he,  who  is  already  wife  in  his 
own  conceit,  fubmit  to  fuch  tedious  and  labo- 
rious methods  of  inflrudion  ?  Why  fhould 
he  toil  for  that,  which,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  poflbiTes ;  and  drudge  for  the  fupply  of 
wants,  which  he  does  not  feel?  He  has  al- 
ready fuch  degrees  of  knowledge,  as,  magni- 
fied by  bis  own  imagination,  exalt  him  above 
the  reft  of  mankind;  and  to  climb  higher, 
would  be  to  labour  without  advantage. 

He 
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He  already  has  a  wide  extent  of  fcience 
within  his  view,  and  his  wiUingnefs  to  be 
pleafed  with  himfelf  does  not  fuftcr  him  to 
think,  or  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  any  thing 
beyond  ;  and  who  that  fees  all,  would  wifli  to 
fee  farther?  That  fubmiffio-j  to  authority, 
and  that  reverence  for  inftrutlion,  which  fo 
well  becomes  every  man  at  his  firH:  entrance 
upon  new  regions  of  learning,  where  all  is 
novelty,  confufion,  and  darknefs,  and  no  way 
is  to  be  found  through  the  intricacies  of  op- 
pofite  fyftems,  but  by  tracing  the  fteps  of 
thofe  that  have  gone  before  ;  that  wiUing- 
nefs to  receive  implicitly,  what  farther  ad- 
vances only  can  enable  him  to  prove,  which 
initiation  always  fuppofcs;  are  very  little  to 
be  expeded  from  him,  who  looks  down  with 
fcorn  upon  his  teacher,  and  is  more  ready  to 
cenfure  the  obfcurity  of  precepts,  than  to 
fufpedl  the  force  of  his  own  underftanding. 
Knowledge  is  to  be  attained  by  flow  and 
gradual  acquifition?,  by  a  careful  review  of 
our  ideas,  and  a  regular  fuperftru£ture  ofotie 
propofition  on  another;  and  is  therefore  the 

reward 
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reward  only  of  diligence  and  patience.  But 
patience  is  the  efFedt  of  modefty ;  pi-ide 
grafps  at  the  whole,  and  what  it  cannot  hold, 
it  atFeds  to  delpife  ;  it  is  rather  felicitous  to 
difplay,  than  encreafe,  its  acquiiitions ;  and 
rather  endeavours,  by  fame,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  knowledge,  than  by  knowledge  to 
arrive  at  fanae. 

That  thefe  are  not  imaginary  reprefenta- 
tions,  but   true   copies  of  real  life,  moft  of 
thofe,  to  whom   the   inftrudtion    of  young 
men    is   intrufted,  will   be   ready  to  confefs  ; 
fince  they   have  often  the    difTatisfadion  of 
finding,  that   in  proportion  as  greater  advan- 
ces have  been  made  in  the  firft  period  of  life, 
there   is  l^fs  diligence   in  the  fecond.     And 
that,  as  it  was  faid  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  that 
they  were  more  than  men   in  the  onfet,  and 
lefs  than  women   in  the   {hock ;  it   may   be 
faid  in  our   literary  contentions,  that   many, 
who  were    men   at    fchool,  are  boys  at  the 
college. 

Their 
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Their  ardour  remits,  their  diligence  re- 
laxes, and  they  give  themfelves  to  a  lazy 
contemplation  of  comparative  excellence, 
without  confidering  that  the  comparilon  is 
hourly  growing  lefs  advantageous,  and  that 
the  acquifitions  which  they  boaft,  are  moul- 
dering away. 

Sucli  is  the  danger  to  a  learner,  of  too 
early  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance  :  but 
if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  efcaped  in  his  firft 
years  this  fatal  confidence,  and  to  be  betray- 
ed into  it  by  a  longer  feiies  of  fuccefstul  ap- 
plication, its  efFeds  will  then  be  equally  dan- 
gerous, and  as  it  hinders  a  young  man  from 
receiving  inlUuclion,  it  will  obftrudl  an  older 
ftudent  in  conveying  it. 

There  is  no  employment  in  which  men  are 
more  eafily  betrayed  to  indecency  and  impa- 
tience, than  in  that  of  teaching;  in  which 
they  necelfarily  converfe  with  thofe,  who  are 
their  infcriours,  in  the  relation  by  which  they 
are  conneded,  and  whom  it   may  be  fome- 

time5 
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times  proper  to  treat  with  that  dignity  which 
too  often  fwells  into  arrogance ;  and  to  re- 
ftrain  with  fuch  authority  as  not  every  man 
has   learned   to  feparate  from  tyranny.     In 
this  ftate  of  temporary  honour,  a  proud  man 
is  too  willing  to  exert  his  prerogative ;  and 
too    ready   to   forget  that  he  is  di6tating  to 
thofe,  who  may  one  day  didate  to  him.    He 
is  inclined  to  wonder  that  what  he  compre- 
hends himfelf  is  not  equally  clear  to  others; 
and  often  reproaches  the  intelleds  of  his  au- 
ditors, when  he  ought  to  blame  the  confuHon 
of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  improprieties  of  his 
own  language.     He  reiterates  therefore   his 
pofitions  without    elucidation,  and   enforces 
his  aflcrtions  by  his   frown,  when  he  finds 
arguments  lefs   eafy  to  be  fupplied.     Thus 
forgetting  that  he  had  to  do  with  men,  whofe 
paffions   are  perhaps  equally  turbulent  with 
his  own,  he  transfers  by  degrees  to  his  in- 
flrudlion  the  prejudices  which  are  firft  raifed 
by  his  behaviour ;  and   having   forced   upon 
his  pupils  an  hatred  of  theij  teacher,  he  fees 
it  quickly  terminate  in    a   contempt  of  the 
precept. 

But 
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But   infl:ru£lJOii   extends   farther   than  to 
feminarles  of  fludents,  or  the  narrow  audi- 
tories of  fequeftered  literature.     The  end  of 
learning   is   to  teach   the  publick,  to  fuper- 
intend  the  condu6t,  watch  over  the  morals, 
and  regulate  the  opinions  of  parifhes,  dio- 
cefes,    and   provinces ;    to    check   vices    ill 
their  firfl:  eruption^  and  fupprcfs  herefies  in 
the  whifpers  of  their  rife.     And  furely  this 
awful^  this-  arduous  talk,  requires  qualities, 
which  a  man,  ivife  in  his  own- conceit,  can- 
not eafily  attain  ;  that   mildnefs  of  addrefs, 
that  patience  of  attention,  that  calmnefs  of 
difputation,    that    feledlion    of    times,    and 
places,    and   circumftances,    which  the   ve- 
hemence of  pride  will  not  regard.     And,  in 
reality,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  the 
firft  obje£lion   and  the  laft  to  an  unaccepta- 
ble paftor,  is,  that  he  is  proud,  that  he  is 
too  wife  for  familiarity,  and  will  not  de- 
fcend  to  the  level  with  eommon  underftand- 
ings. 

N  Such 
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Such  is  the  confequence  of  too  high  an 
efteem  of  our  own  powers  and  knowledge ; 
it  makes  us  in  youth  negligent,  and  in  age 
ufelefs;'it  teaches  us  too  foon  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  our  attainments ;.  or  it  makes  our 
attainments  unpleafing,  unpopular,  and  in- 
effectual ;  it  neither  fufFers  us  to  learn,  nor 
to  teach  ;  but  withholds  us  from  thofe,  by 
whom  we  might  be  inftruCled,  and  drives 
thofe  from  us,  whom  we  might  inftruCt. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  obviate  thefe  evils, 
by  enquiring. 

Secondly,  by  what  means  this  pernicious 
conceit  of  wifdom  may  be  avoided  or  fup- 
prefled. 

It  might  be  imagined,  if  daily  experience 
did  not  (hew  us  how  vainly  judgements  are 
formed  of  real  life,  from  fpeculative  prin- 
ciples ;  that  it  might  be  ealy  for  any  man 
to  extirpate  a  high  conceit  of  human  learn- 
ing from  his  own  heart;  or  that  of  another  ; 

fince 
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fince  one  great  purpofe  of  knowledge  h  to 
(hew  us  our  own  dcfedls,  follies,  and  mi- 
feries ;  yet  whatever  be  the  reafon,  we  find 
none  more  llibjed  to  this  fault,  than  thofe, 
whofe  courfc  of  life  ought  more  particularly 
to  exempt  them  from  it. 

For  tlie  fupprefTion  of  this  vain  conceit,  fo 
injurious  to  the  profeflbrs  of  learning,  many 
confiderations  might  be  added  to  thofe, 
which  have  already  been  drawn  from  its 
effeds.  The  reafons  indeed,  why  every  man 
fliould  be  humble,  are  infeparably  connedbed 
with  human  nature ;  for  what  can  any  man 
fee,  either  within  or  without  himfelf,  that 
does  not  afford  him  fome  reafon  to  remark 
his  own  ignorance,  imbeciility  and  meannefs  ? 
But  on  thefe  rcfledions,  it  is  lefs  proper  to 
iniifl:,  bccaufe  they  ha-ve  been  explained  al- 
ready, by  almoft  every  writer  upon  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  becaufe,  in  reality, 
the  pride  which  requires  our  chief  caution 
is  not  fo  much  abfolute,  as  comparative.  No 
man  fo  mucli  values  himfelf  upon  the  gene' 
N  2  ral 
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ral  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  as  upo^ 
his  own  peculiar  fuperiority  to  other  naen  ; 
nor  will  he  therefore  be  humbled,  by  being 
told  of  the  ignorance,  the  weaknefs,  and 
wickednefs  of  humanity,  for  he  is  fatisficd 
with  being  accounted  one  of  the  mofl:  know- 
ing among  the  ignorant ;  the  mod  able, 
among  the  weak ;  and  the  mod  virtuous, 
among  the  wicked. 

The  pride  of  the  learned  therefore  can 
only  be  repreffed  by  (hewing,  what  indeed 
might  eafily  be  fhewn,  that  it  is  not  juftifi- 
able,  even  upon  comparifon  with  the  reft  of 
men  ;  for  without  urging  any  thing  in  dero- 
gation from  the  dignity,  and  importance  of 
learning  in  general,  which  muft  always,  ei- 
ther immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
others,  govern  the  world,  it  will  be  found, 
that  they  who  are  mod  difpofed  to  be  fwelled 
to  haughtinels  by  their  own  attainments,  are 
generally  fo  far  from  having  any  juft  claim 
to  the  fuperiority  which  they  exert,  that 
they  are  betrayed  to  vanity  by  ignorance ; 

and 
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and  are  pleafed  with  themfelves,  as  a  Hind 
with  his  cottage,  not  becaufe,  upron  enquiry, 
they  are  convinced  of  the  reafonablcnefs  of 
the  preference  J  but  becaufe  they  overvalue 
the  little  they  poflefs,  for  want  of  knowing 
its  littlenefs ;  and  are  contented  with  their 
own  (late,  as  a  blind  man  feels  no  lofs  from 
the  abfence  of  beauty.  Nor  needs  there  any 
other  proof  of  the  origin  of  literary  pride, 
than  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  amongft 
thofe,  who  have  fecluded  themfelves  from 
the  world,  in  purfuit  of  petty  enquiries,  and 
trivial  fludies. 

To  fuch  men  It  (hould  be  recommended, 
that  before  they  futfer  themfelves  to  fix  the 
rule  of  their  own  accomplifhments,  and  look 
down  on  ethers  with  contempt,  they  fhould 
enjoin  themfelves  to  fpend  fome  time  in  en- 
quiring into  their  own  pretenllons ;  and  con- 
fider  who  they  are  whom  they  defpife,  and 
for  what  reafon  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  in- 
dulge the  arrogance  of  contempt.  Such  an 
examination  will  foon  drive  back  tlic  pedant 

N  J  to 
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to  his  college,  with  jufler  conceptions,    and 
with  humbler  fentiments ;  for  he   will  find 
that  thofe,  whom  he  imagined  fo  much  be- 
low his  own  exaltation,  often  flourifii  in  the 
efteem  of  the  world,  while  he  himfelf  is  un- 
known ;  and  teaching  thofe  arts,  by  which 
fociety  is  fupported,  and  on  which  the  hap- 
pinefi   of  the  world  depends ;    wliile  he   is 
pleafing  hinifelf  with   idle  amufements,  and 
wafting  his  life  upon  queflions,  of  which  very 
few  defire  the  folCition. 

But  if  this  method  of  obtaining  humility 
be  ineffedual,  he  may  however  eftablifh  it, 
upon  more  ftrong  and  lafting  principles,  by 
applying  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  Religion, 
and  the  word  of  God. 

That  facred  and  infcrutable  word,  which 
will  fhew  him  the  inefficacy  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  thofe  duties  which  will  im- 
print upon  his  mind,  that  he  beft  under- 
ftands  the  Sacred  Writings,  who  moft  care- 
fully 
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fully  obeys  them.  Thus  will  humility  fix  a 
firm  and  lafting  bafis,  by  annihilation  of  all 
empty  diftinaions  and  petty  competitions,  by 
(hewing,  that  one  thing  only  is  necejfary,  and 
that  God  is  all  in  all. 
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SERMON        IX. 


I  Corinthians,  Gh.  ii.ver.  28. 

But  let  a  man  examine  himfelf^  and  fo  let  h'm 
eat  of  that  hread^  and  drink  of  that  cup* 

NOTHING  is  more  frequently  inju- 
rious to  Religion,  or  more  danger- 
ous to  Mankind,  than  the  pra6lice  of  adr 
ding  to  the  divine  inftitutions,  and  of  teach- 
ing for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
The  do(£l:rines  of  the  bleffed  Sacrament,  which? 
as  they  are  exprefled  in  the  holy  Scriptures^ 

do 
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do  not  feem  to  be  very  dark  or  difficult,  yet 
have  been  fo  perverted  and  mifreprefented,  as 
to   occafion  many  difputes  among    men  of 
learning,  and  many  divifions  in  the-Chriftian 
world.     In  our  own  church   many  reHgious 
minds  have  been   filled  with  groundlefs   ap- 
prehenfions,  and  difiraded  wltii   unnecelTary 
inquietudes,  by  miftaken  notions  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Many  have  forborne  to  partake  of 
it,  becaufe  they  have  not,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, arrived  at  that  degree  of  holinefs,  re- 
quired to   it;  which   they   erroneoully   con- 
ceive to  be  fucli,  as  indeed  no  mere  man  ever 
can  attain  ;    a  bolinef?,  which  coniifts  in  lit- 
tle lefs  than  a  complete  exemption  from  fin, 
and  an  uniform,  and  uninterrupted  obfervance 
of  every  precept  of  Religion.  They  find  them- 
felves  unable  to  perform   this   duty,   without 
imperfeflions,    and  therefore    they    entirely 
negle^l  it ;  not  confidering,  that  the  fame  rea- 
fon  is  of  equal  force  for  the  negled  of  every 
duty;  fince  none  can  be  performed  by  us,  in 
this  frail  flate,  without  lapfes,  negligences, 
and  failings ;  and  that  God  will   accept  un- 
feigned repentance,    fincere  intentions,    and 

eeirneft 
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earneft  endeavours,    though  entangled  with 
many  frailties.     They  do  not  confider,  that 
the  participation  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  duty 
enjoined  all  Chriflians,  though  all  do  not  rife 
to  equal  degrees  of  virtue,  and  by  confeqiience, 
that  many  muft  be  admitted  to  the  holy  table, 
who  have  not  reached  the  utmofh  heights  of 
religious   excellence.     Heaven   itfelf  vi^ill  be 
acceffible  to  many,  who  died  in  their  flrug- 
gles  with  fin;  in  their  endeavours  after  vir- 
tue, and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.     And 
furely,  they  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
memorating the  fufrerings  of  our  Saviour,  in 
a  Chriftian  congregation,  who  would  not  be 
{hut  from  Heaven,    from  the   affemblies  of 
Saints,  and  the  choirs  of  Angels. 

There  are  fomc  who  negle61:  this  duty,  as 
they  omit  others,  not  from  fcruples  of  me- 
lancholy piety,  or  miftaken  feverity,  but 
from  fupinenefs  and  careleffnefs,  or  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  precept  is  lefs  neceflliry  to  be 
obferved,  than  fome  others  delivered  by  the 
fame  authority. 

Many 
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Many  other  notions,  not  well-grounded,  or 
capable  of  proof,  are  entertained  of  this  infti- 
tution ;  which  I  (hail  endeavour,  without 
giving  a  particular  account  of  them,  to  ob- 
viate and  fupprefs,  by  (hewing, 

Firft,  What  is  the  nature  and  end  of  this 
inftitution  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Secondly,  What  are  the  obligations  which 
enforce  th«  duty  of  Communion.    And, 

Thirdly,  Wliat  things  are  required  of  them 
that  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Firft,  I  propofe  to  lay  before  you  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  this  inftitution  according  to 
the  Scriptures. 

The  account  of  the  firfl  inflitutlon  of  this 
Sacrament  is  thus  delivered  by  the  Evange- 
lift  (Luke,  ch.  xxii.  v.  19.)  And  he  took  bread 
^nd  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  It 
pnto  them,  faying,  This  is  my  Body  which  is 

give^ 
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given  for  you  \  fhh  do  in  remembrance  of  Me* 
Likewife  alfo  the  Cup  after  fupper,  faying, 
^his  Cup  is  the  New  'Tejlatnent  in  my  blood 
which  is  Jhed for  you.  This  narration  is  re- 
peated in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Corrinthians  with 
this  comment  or  explanation,  As  often  as  ye 
eat  this  Breads  or  drink  this  Cup,  ye  dt  fiew 
the  Lord^s  death  till  He  come.  From  thefe 
paflages  compared  then  it  appears,  that  this 
facrament  is  a  reprefentatlon  of  the  death  of 
our  Saviour,  appointed  by  himfelf,  to  be  ce- 
lebrated by  all  his  followers,  in  all  ages ;  to 
the  end  that  by  commemorating  his  fufferings 
in  a  folemn  and  publick  manner,  they  might 
declare  their  confidence  in  his  merits,  their 
belief  of  his  miflion,  and  their  adherence  to 
his  Religion. 

It  has  like  wife  a  tendency  to  increafe  this 
confidence,  confirm  this  belief,  and  eftablifh 
this  adherence^  not  only  by  the  new  llrength 
which  every  idea  acquires  by  a  new  im« 
preflion ;  and  which  every  perfuafion  at- 
tains by  new  'recolIe(f\ion,  approbation,  and 
meditation,  but  likewife  by  the  fupernatural 

and 
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and  extraordinary  influences  of  Grace,  and 
thofe  bleffings  which  God  has  annexed  to  the 
due  ufe  of  means  appointed  by  himfelf. 

By  commemorating  the  death  of  Chrift,  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  confefs  our 
belief  in  him ;  for  why  elfe  (hould  we  per- 
form fo  folemn  a  rite  in  commemoration  of 
him  ?  To  confefs  our  behef  in  him,  is  to  de- 
clare ourfelves  his  followers.  We  enter  into 
an  obligation  to  perform  thofe  conditions  upon 
which  he  has  admitted  us  to  follow  him,  and 
to  pradife  ail  the  duties  of  that  Religion 
which  he  has  taught  us. 

This  is  implied  in  the  word  Sacrament, 
which,  being  originally  ufed  to  Signify  an 
oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  the  Soldiers  to  their 
leaders,  is  now  made  ule  of  by  the  Church, 
to  import  a  folemn  vow,  of  unfhaken  adhe- 
rence to  the  faith  of  Chrift. 

Thus  the  Sacrament  is  a  kind  of  repetition 
of  baptifm,  the  means  w  hereby  we  are  re- 
admitted into  the  communion  of  the  church 
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of  Chrlfl:,  when  we  have,  by  fin,  been  fepa- 
rated  from  it ;  for  every  fin,  and  much  more 
any  habit  or  courfe  of  fin  long  continued,  is, 
according  to  the  diiFerent  degrees  of  guilt, 
an  apoftacy  or  defedion  from  our  Saviour; 
as  it  is  a  breach  of  thofe  conditions  upon 
which  we  became  his  followers ;  and  he  that 
breaks  the  condition  of  a  covenant,  diflblves 
it  on  his  fide.  Having  therefore  broken  the 
covenant  between  us  and  our  Redeemer,  we 
lofe  the  benefits  of  his  death  ;  nor  can  we 
have  any  hopes  of  obtaining  them,  while 
we  remain  in  this  flate  of  fepa ration  from 
him. 

But  vain  had  been  the  fufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  had  there  not  been  left  means  of 
reconciliation  to  him  ;  fince  every  man  falls 
away  from  him  occafionally,  by  fins  of  ne- 
gligence at  leaft,  and  perhaps,  by  known, 
deliberate,  premeditated  ofi^ences.  So  that 
fome  method  of  renewing  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  neceffary  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  this  Sacrament  was  infiituted ; 
which  is  therefore  a  renewal  of  our  broken 
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VOWS,  a  re-entrance  into  the  foclety  of  thd 
church,  and  the  a£l,  by  which  we  are  re- 
flored  to  the  benefits  of  our  Saviour's  death, 
upon  performance  of  the  terms  prefcribed  by 
him. 

So  that  this  Sacrament  is  a  folemn  ratifi- 
cation of  a  covenant  renewed  ;  by  which,  after 
having  alienated  ourfelves  from  Chrift  by  lin, 
we  are  reftored,  upon  our  repentance  and  re- 
formation, to  pardon  and  favour,  and  the 
certain  hopes  of  everlafling  life. 

When  we  thus  enter  upon  a  new  life  by 
a  folemn,  deliberate,  and  ferious  dedication 
of  ourfelves  to  a  more  exaft  and  vigilant  fer- 
vice  of  God,  and  oblige  ourfelv,es  to  the  du- 
ties of  piety  by  this  Sacrament,  we  may  hope 
to  obtain,  by  fervent  and  humble  prayer,  fuch 
affiftances  from  God  as  may  enable  us  to  per- 
form thofe  engagements,  which  we  have  en- 
tered into  by  his  command,  and  in  the  man- 
ner appointed  by  him.  Always  rememberings 
that  we  muftufe  our  ownendeavours,  and  exert 
our  utmofl  natural  powers,  for  God  only  co- 
4  ^P®* 
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operates  with  the  dihgent  and  the  watchful. 
We  mud:  avoid  fin,  by  avoiding  thofe  occa- 
fions  which  betray  us  to  it,  and  as  we  pray 
that  we  may  not  be  led,  we  mufl:  be  cautious 
of  leading  ourfelves,  into  temptation. 

All  fin  that  is  committed  by  Chriftlans,  is 
committed  either  through  an  ablolute  fotget- 
fulnels  of  God,  for  the  time  in  which  the 
inordinate  paffion,  of  whatever  kind  it  be, 
predominates  and  prevails ;  or  becaufe,  if  the 
ideas  of  God  and  religion  were  prefent  to 
our  minds,  they  were  not  ftrong  enough  to 
overcome  and  fupprefs  th^  defires  excited  by 
fome  pleafing,  or  the  apprehenfions  raifed  by 
fome  terrible,  object.  So  that  either  the  love 
or  fear  of  temporal  good  or  evil,  were  more 
powerful  than  the  love  or  fear  of  God, 

All  ideas  influence  our  conduct  with  more 
or  lefs  force,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ftrongly 
imprelled  upon  the  mind;  and  they  are  im- 
preffed  more  flrongly,  as  they  are  more  fre- 
quently recolle£led  or  renewed.  For  every 
idea,  whether  of  love,    fear,    grief,  or  any 
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other  paffion,  lofes  its  force  by  time ;  and, 
unlefs  revived  by  accident,  or  voluntary  me- 
ditation, will  at  laft  vanifli.  But  by  dwell- 
ing upon,  and  indulging  any  idea,  we  may 
increafe  its  efficacy  and  force,  make  it  by  de- 
grees predominant  in  the  foul,  and  raife  it  to 
an  afcendant  over  our  pailions,  fo  that  it  fliall 
eafily  overrule  thole  affections  or  appetites 
which  formerly  tyrannized  within  us. 

Thus,  by  a  neglc6l  of  God*s  worfliip  and 
facraments,  a  man  may  lofe  almoft:  all  dif- 
tin£lion  whatfoevcr  at  good  and  evil,  and 
having  no  awe  ot  th.e  divine  power  to  op- 
pofe  his  inclinations  to  wickednefs,  may  go 
forward  from  crime  to  crime  without  remorfe. 
And  he  that  ftruggles  againft  vice,  and  is  often 
overcome  by  powerful  temptations,  if,  inftead 
of  giving  way  to  idlenefs  and  defpair,  he  con- 
tinues his  refiftance-;  and,  by  a  diligent  at- 
tendance upon  the  fervice  and  facraments  -of 
the  church,  together  with  a  regular  practice 
of  private  devotion,  endeavours  to  flrengthen 
his  faith,  and  imprint  upon  himfelf  an  habi- 
tual attention  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  a  con- 
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ftant  fenfe  of  his  prefence,  he  will  foon  find 
himfelfable  to  avoid  the  fnares  of  fin;  or, 
if  he  fall  into  them  by  inadvertency,  to  break 
them.  He  will  find  the  fear  of  God  grow 
fuperior  to  the  defires  of  wealth,  or  the  love 
of  pleafure;  and,  by  perfifting  to  frequent 
the  church  and  facraments,  and  thereby  to 
preferve  thofe  notions  of  piety  from  being  ef- 
faced or  weakened,  he  will  be  able  to  per- 
fevere  in  a  fleady  practice  of  virtue,  and  enjoy 
the  unfpeakable  pleafures  of  a  quiet  confcience. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  bleflied  facrament 
is  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  our  Lord; 
confequently,  a  declaration  of  our  faith;  and 
both  naturally,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
God,  the  means  of  increafing  that  faith.  And 
it  appears  alfo,  that  it  is  a  renewal  of  our 
baptifmal  vow,  after  we  have  broken  it  by 
fin  ;  and  a  renovation  of  that  covenant  by 
which  we  are  adopted  the  followers  of  Jefus, 
and  made  partakers  of  his  merits,  and  'the 
benefits  of  his  death. 

O   2  This 
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This  account  has  almoft  anticipated  what 
I  profefled  to  treat  of 

Secondly,  The  obligations  which  enforce 
the  Duty  of  Communion. 

For  the  obligations  to  any  duty  muft  bear 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  it ;  and  the 
importance  of  a  duty  muft  be  rated  by  the 
effedl  which  it  produces  or  promotes ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  benefits  which  we  receive 
from  this  facrament,  have  been  already  (hewn, 
the  nsceffity  of  it  is  fufficiently  apparent. 

But  we  may  farther  enforce  this  pra6lice 
upon  ourfelves  and  others,  by  confidering, 
firft,  that  it  is  a  pofitive  injundlon  of  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  which,  therefore,  all  thofc 
who  believe  in  him  are  bound  to  obey.  That 
to  difpute  the  ufefulnefs,  or  call  in  queftion 
the  neceflity  of  it,  is  to  reform  his  religion, 
and  to  fet  up  our  own  wifdom  in  oppofition 
to  his  commands  ;  and  that  to  refufe  the 
means  of  grace,  is  to  place  our  confidence  in 
our  own  flrength,  and  toncgled  the  afliftance 
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of  that  Comforter,  who  came  down  from 
Heaven  according  to  the  moft  true  promifeof 
our  blefled  Saviour,  to  lead  the  Apoftles  out 
of  darknefs  and  errour,  and  to  guide  them  and 
us  Into  the  clear  light  and  certain  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift. 

If  we  confider  this  facrament  as  a  renewal 
of  the  vow  of  baptifm,  and  the  means  of  re- 
conciling us  to  God,  and  reftoring  us  to  a  par- 
ticioation  of  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  which 
we  had  forfeited  by  fin,  we  (ball  need  no  per- 
fuafion  to  a  frequent  communion.  For  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to 
live  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  in  conilant 
danger  of  appearing  before  him,  while  he  is 
yet  unappeafed,  and  of  loiing  the  benefits  of 
our  redemption.  Whoever  he  be,  vhom  (in 
has  deluded  and  led  away,  let  him  not  delay 
to  return  to  his  duty,  left  fome  fudden  dikale 
feizc  upon  him,  and  the  hand  of  death  cut  him 
off  for  ever  from  any  poflibility  of  reformation, 
while  he  is  indolent  and  voluptuous,  irreligi- 
ous, and  profane.  It  will  be  too  late  to  bewail 
hisfupinenefs,  and  lament  his  folly,  when  the 
O  3  dread- 
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dreadful  and  irrevocable  fentence  is  paft,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  are  clofed  upon  him.  "  Seek 
"  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call 
*'  ye  on  him  while  he  is  near  !  Let  the  wick-r 
*'  ed  for  fake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
*«  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
"  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  him, 
"  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
"  pardon." 

But  left,  inftead  of  obtaining  pardon,  wc 
aggravate  our  fins,  by  coming  unprepared  to 
the  holy  table,  let  us  confider. 

Thirdly,  What  is  required  of  them  that 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

With  refped  to  the  preparatory  duties  re- 
quifite  to  a  worthy  reception  of  the  faciament. 
Saint  Paul  has  left  this  precept ;  *'  Let  a  man 
«'  examine  himfclf,  and  fo  let  him  eat  of  that 
"  bread."  Which  will  be  eafily  explained, 
by  recurring  to  what  has  been  already  faid 
of  the  nature  of  the  facrament. 
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By  partaking  of  the  communion,  we  de- 
clare, in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  God  and  man,  that  we  hold  the  faith 
of  Jefus  ;  that  we  are  his  followers,  who  ex- 
pe6t  eternal  falvation  from  his  merits;  and, 
therefore,  that  we  engage  ourfelves  to  that 
obedience  to  his  commands,  and  that  drldi' 
nefs  and  regularity  of  life,  wiiich  he  requires 
from  thofe  who  place  tlicir  confidence  in  his 
mediation.  We  profefs,  likewife,  that  we 
fincerely  and  humbly  repent  of  thofe  otTences 
by  which  we  have  feparated  ourfelves  from 
him  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  pro- 
feflion,  we  unite  ourfelves  again  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  before  this 
folemn  profefHon,  than  t!iat  a  man  examine 
himfelf,  whether  it  be  true  ;  whether  he  re- 
ally and  unfcignedly  refolves  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  falvation  offered  to  him,  and  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  covenant  which  he 
comes  to  ratify;  or,  whether  he  is  not  about 
to  mock  God  ;  to  profefs  a  faith  which  he 
O  4  does 
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does  not  hold,  and  a  purity  which  he  does 
not  intend  to  aim  at. 

The  terms,  upon  which  we  arc-  to  hope  for 
any  benefits  from  the  merits  of  Chrift,  are 
faith,  repentance,  and  fubfequent  obedience. 
Thefe  are  therefore  the  three  chief  and  gene- 
ral  heads  of  examination.    We  cannot  receive 
the  facrament,  unlefs  we  believe  in  .Chrifl, 
becaufe,  by  receiving  it,  we  declare  our   be- 
lief in  him,  and  a  Jying  tongue  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord.     We  cannot   receive   it 
without    repentance,    becaufe  repentance   is 
the  means,  by  which,  after  fin,  we  are  re- 
conciled to  God ;    and  we  cannot,  without 
dreadful  wickednefs,  by  partaking  of  the  out- 
ward tokens  of  reconciliation,  declare  that  we 
believe  God  at  peace  with  our  fouls,  when  we 
know,  that  by  the  omiflion  of  repentance, 
we  are  yet  in  a  flate  of  voluntary  alienation 
from  him.     We  cannot  receive  it,  without  a 
lincere  intention  of  obedience;  becaufe,   by 
declaring  ourfelves  his  followers,  we  enter  into 
obligations  to  obey  his  commandments.    Wc 
aVe  therefore  not  tranliently  and  careleilly,  but 
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frequently  and  ferioufly,  to  afk  ourfelves,  whe- 
ther we  firmly  believe  the  promifes  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  whether  we  repent  of  our  (ins,  and  re- 
folve,  for  the  future,  to  avoid  all  thofe  things  , 
which  God  has  forbidden,  and  pradife  all 
thofe  which  he  has  commanded.  And  when 
any  man  is  convinced,  that  he  has  forfned  real 
relblutions  of  a  new  life,  let  him  pray  for 
ftrength  and  conftancy  to  perfevere  in  them ; 
and  then  let  him  come  joyfully  to  the  holy 
table,  in  fure  confidence  of  pardon,  reconci- 
liation, and  life  everlafting. 

Which  that  we  may  all  obtain,  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  grant,  for  the  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrifl:,  our  faviour;  to  whom  with  the  Fa- 
ther  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  three  Perfons  and 
one  God,  be  afcribed  all  honour,  adoration, 
and  praife,  now  and  for  ever !     Amen. 


SERMON 
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SERMON  X. 


Galatians,  Chap.  vi.  Verfe  7. 

Be  not  deceived^  God  is  not  moclied  j  for  what' 
foever  a  manjowetb,  that  Jli all  he  reap, 

ONE  of  the  mighty  bleflings,  beftowed 
upon  us  by  the  Chriftian  Revelation, 
is,  that  we  have  now  a  certain  knowledge  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  of  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nifliments,    that  await  us  after  death,    and 
2  will 
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will  be  adjufted  according  to  our  condud  in 
this  world.  We,  on  whom  the  light  of  the 
Gofpel  fliines,  walk  no  longer  in  darknefs, 
doubtful  of  the  benefit  of  ^W,  or  the  danger 
of  bad  actions ;  we  know,  that  we  live  and 
a6l  under  the  eye  of  our  Father  and  ourjudge, 
by  whom  nothing  is  overlooked  or  forgotten, 
and  who  though,  to  try  our  obedience,  he 
fufFers,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the  fame 
events  to  happen  to  the  good  and  to  the  evil, 
will  at  laft  certainly  diftinguifh  them,  by  al- 
lotting them  different  conditions  beyond  the 
grave  ;  when  it  will  appear,  in  the  fight  of 
nien  and  of  angels,  how  amiable  is  godhnefs, 
and  how  odious  is  fin  ;  by  the  final  fentence, 
which  (liall  bring  upon  man  the  confequences 
of  his  own  actions,  fo  as,  that  whatfoever  a 
manjhallfow,  that  Jh all  he  reap. 

The  ancient  Heathens,  with  whofe  notions 
we  are  acquainted,  how  far  foever  they  might 
have  carried  their  fpeculations  of  moral  or  ci- 
vil wifdom,  had  no  conception  of  a  future 
ftate,  except  idle  fi£tions,  which  thofe  who 
confidered  them  treated  as  ridiculous ;  or  dark 

con- 
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conjedures,  formed  by  men  of  deep  thoughts 
and  gre.1t  enquiry,  but  neither,  in  themfelves, 
capable  of  compelling  convidion,  nor  brought 
at  all  to  the  knowledge  of  the  grofs  of  man- 
kind, of  thofewho  lived  in  pleafure  and  idle- 
nefs,  or  in  folitude  and  labour ;  they  were 
confined  to  the  clofet  of  the  ftudent,  or  the 
fchool  of  the  ledurer,  and  were  very  little 
djfFufed  among  the  bufy  or  the  vulgar. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  wonder,  that  many 
enormities  fhould  prevail,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  oppofe  them.  When  we  confider 
the  various  and  perpetual  temptations  of 
appetite  within,  and  intereft  without ;  when 
we  fee,  that  on  every  fide  there  is  fomething 
that  folicits  the  defires,  and  which  cannot 
be  innocently  obtained ;  what  can  we  then 
expe6l,  but  that,  notwithftanding  all  the 
fecurities  of  law,  and  all  the  vigilance  of 
magiftrates,  thofe  that  know  of  no  other 
world  will  eagerly  make  the  moft  of  this, 
and  pleafe  themfelves  whenever  they  can, 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  right  of  others  ? 

As 
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As  the  ftate  of  the  Heathens  was  a  ftatd 
of  daiknefs,  it  mufi:  have  been  a  (late,  likewife, 
of  diforder ;  a  ftate  of  perpetual  contefl  for 
the  goods  of  this  life,  and  by  confequence  of 
perpetual  danger  to  thofe  who  abounded,  and 
of  temptation  to  thofe  that  were  in  want. 

The  Jews  enjoyed  a  very  ample  commu- 
nication of  the  Divine  will,  and  had  a  religion 
which  an  infpired  Legiflator  had  prefcribed. 
But  even  to  this  nation,  the  only  nation  free 
from  idolatry,  and  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fedlions  of  the  true  God,  was  the  do6lrine  of 
a  future  ftate  fo'obfcurely  revealed,  that  it  was 
not  neceJJ'arUy  confequential  to  the  reception, 
orobfervation,  of  their ^r^^/V^/ religion.  The 
Sadducees  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Mofaical  law,  yet  denied  the  feparate  exif- 
tence  of  the  foul,  had  no  expedation  of  a  fu- 
ture flate.  They  held  that  there  was  no  re- 
furreclion,  neither  Angel  nor  Spirit. 

This  was  not  In  thofe  times,  the  general 
flale  of  the  Jewifh  nation  j  the  Pharifees  held 
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the  refurredtion,  and  with  them  probably 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  people ;  but  that 
any  man  could  be  a  Jew,  and  yet  deny  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  clearly  revealed^  and  that  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  Preachers  of  Chriftianity  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  fuch  a  degree 
of  light  they  are  now  placed,  that  they  can  be 
denied  or  doubted  no  longer,  but  as  the  Go/pel^ 
that  (hews  them,  is  doubted  or  denied.  It  is 
now  certain  that  we  are  here,  not  \\\  our  total, 
nor  in  our  ultimate  exijlence,  but  in  a  ftate  of 
exercife  and  probation,  commanded  to  qualify 
ourfelves,  by  pure  hearts  and  virtuous  a£lions, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  felicity  in  the 
prefence  of  God  ;  and  prohibited  to  break 
the  laws  which  his  wifdom  has  given  us, 
under  the  peTial  fan6lion  of  baniihment  from 
heaven  into  regions  of  m'ljery. 

Yet  notwithftanding  theexprefs  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  conftant  reterence  of 
our  a£lions and  duties  to  a  future  ftate,  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Teftament ; 
there  are  yet,  as  in  the  Apoftles'  time,  men 

who 
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who  are  deceived,  who  adl  as  if  they  thought 
God  would  be  mocked,  or  deluded,  and  who 
appear  to  forget,  that  ivhaffoever  a  manfowSj 
that  Jlmll  he  reap. 

From  this  important  caution,  given  by  the 
Apoftle  immediately  to  thofe  whom  he  was 
then  direding,  and  confequently  to  all  pro- 
fefTors  of  the  Religion  of  Chrill,  occafion  may 
be  taken  to  confidcr, 

Firft,  How  finners  are  deceived. 

Secondly,  How  certain  it  is,  that  God  is 
not  mocked. 

Thirdly,  In  what  fenfe  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood,  that  whatfoever  a  man  fows,  that  (hall 
he  reap. 

In  examining,  firil:,  how  finners  are  decei- 
ved, it  will  immediately  occur  to  us,  that  no 
man  is  deceived  to  his  damnation,  but  by  the 
devil  himfelf.  The  fubtilties  of  the  devil  are 
undoubtedly   many ;    he   has   probably  the 
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power  of  pre  renting  opportuniiles  of  fin,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  inflaming  the  paffions,  of 
fuggefting  evil  defires,  and  interrupting  holy 
meditations ;  but  his  power  is  fo  limited  by  the 
Governour  of  the  Univerfe,  that  he  cannot 
hurt  us  without  our  own  confent ;  his  power 
is  but  like  that  of  a  wicked  companion,  who 
may  folicit  us  to  crimes  or  follies,  but  with 
whom  we  feel  no  neceflity  of  complying  ;  he 
therefore  that  yields  to  temptation,  has  the 
greater  part  in  his  ow^n  deftru^llon  ;  he  has 
been  warned  of  his  danger,  he  has  been 
taught  his  duty,  and  if  thefe  warnings  and 
inftrudions  have  had  noefFed,  he  may  be  ^^lid 
voluntarily  to  defert  the  right  '.vay,  and  not 
fo  much  to  be  deceived  by  another,  as  to 
deceive  himfelf. 

Of  felf-deceit,  in  the  great  bulinefs  of  our 
lives,  there  are  various  modes.  The.  far  greater 
part  of  mankind  deceive  themfelves,by  willing 
negligence,  by  refufing  to  think  on  their  real 
ftate,  left  fuch  thoughts  (hould  trouble  their 
quiet,  or  interrupt  their  purfuits.  To  live  re- 
ligioufiy,  is  to  walk,    not  by  iighr,  but   by 
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faith  ;  to  ad:  In  confidence  of  things  unfeeiij 
in  hope  of  future  recompence,  and  in  fear  of 
future  punifliment.     To  abftracl  the  thoughts 
from  things  fpiritual  is  not  difficult ;   things 
future  do  not  obtrude   themfelves  upon   the 
fenfes,  and  therefore  eafily  give  way  to  exter- 
nal objeds.     He  that  is  vviiling  to  forget  Re- 
ligion, may  quickly  lofe  it ;  and  that   moft 
men  are  wilHcg  to  forget  it,  experience  in- 
forms us.     If  we  look  into  the  gay,  or  the 
bufy  world,  we  fee  every  eye  direded  towards 
pleafure  or  advantage,  and  every   hour  filled 
with  expeclation,    or  occupied   by  employ- 
ment, and  day  pafled  after  day  in  the  enjoy- 
pient  of  fuccefs,  or  the  vexation  of  difappoint- 
,  nient. 

Nor  is  it  true  only  of  men,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  enterprifes  of  hazard,  which  reftraia 
the  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  and  keep  attention 
always  upon  the  firetch.  Religion  is  not  only 
negleded  by  the  projedor  and  adventurer,  by 
men,  who  fufpend  their  happinefs  on  the 
{lender  thread  of  artifice,  or  fland  tottering 
upon  the  point  of  chance.     For  if  we  vifit 
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the  moll:  cool  and  regular  parts  of  tlie  corn- 
munity,  if  ue  turn  our  eye  to  the  farm,  or 
to  the  (hop,  where  one  year  glides  unitormiy 
after  another,  and  nothing  new  or  important 
is  either  expeded  or  dreaded  ;  yet    Hill   the 
fame  indifference  about  eternity  will  be  found. 
There  is  no  intereft  fo  fmall,  nor  engagement 
lb  flight,  but  that  if  it  be  followed  and  ex- 
panded, it  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  Religion 
out  of  the  thoughts.     Many  men  may  be  ob*- 
ierved,  not  agitated  by  very  violent  paflions, 
nor  overborne   by  any   powerful  habit?,  nor 
depraved  by  any  great  degrees  of  wickedncls ; 
men  who  are  honeft  dealers,  faithful  friends, 
and  inoffeniivc  neighbours ;  wlio  yet  have  no 
vital  principle  of  Religion  ;  who  live  wholly 
without   felf-examination ;  and  indulge   any 
defne  that  happens  to  arife,  with   very   little 
refiftance,  or  compundlion;  who  hardly  know, 
what  it  is  to  combat  a  temptation^  or  to  re- 
pent of  a   fault ;  but  go  on,  neither  felf-ap- 
proved,  nor  felf-condemned  ;  not  endeavour- 
ing after  any  excellence,  nor  reforming  any 
vicious  pradlice,  or  irreguLif   defire.     They 
have  no  care  of  futurity,  neither  is  God  in  all 
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their  thoughts;  they  dired  none  of  their  ac- 
tions to  his  glory,  they  do  nothing  with  the 
hope  of  pleafing,  they  avoid  nothing  for  the 
fear  of  offending  him.  Thofe  men  want  not 
much  of  being  Rehgious,  they  have  nothing 
more  than  cafual  views  to  reform,  and  from 
being  peaceable  and  temperate  Heathens, 
miglit,  if  they  would  once  awaken  to  their 
eternal  intereft,  become  pious  and  exemplary 
Chriflians.  Rut  let  them  not  be  deceived,  they 
cannot  fuppofe  that  God  will  accept  him,  who 
never  wifl-»ed  to  be  accepted  by  him,  or  made 
his  will  the  rule  of  action. 

Others  there  are,  who,  without  attending 
to  the  written  revelation  of  God's  will,  form 
to  themfelves  a  fcheme  of  condu6t,  in  which 
vice  is  mingled  with  virtue,  and  who  cover 
from  themfelves,  and  hope  to  cover  from 
God,  the  indulgence  of  fome  criminal  defire, 
or  the  continuance  of  fome  vicious  habit,  by 
a  few  fpiendid  infliances  of  public  fpirit,  or 
fome  few  cfFufions  of  occafional  bounty.  But 
to  thefe  men  it  may,  with  emphatical  pro- 
priety, be  urg^d,  that  Gcd  is  not  mocked  ;  he 
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will  not  be  worfliiped  nor  obeyed,  but   ac- 
cording to  his  own  laws. 

The  mode  of  felf  deception  which  prevails 
moft  in  the  world,  and  by  which  the  greateft 
number  of  fouls  is  at  laft  betrayed  to  deftruc- 
tion,  is  the  art,  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
pradife,  of  putting  far  from  us  the  evil  day, 
of  retting  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  day  of 
account,  at  a  great  diftance. 

That  death  is  certain,  every  one  knows; 
nor  is  it  lefs  known,  that  life  is  deftroyed  at 
all  age?,  by  a  thoufand  caufes  ;  that  the 
flrolig  and  the  vigorous  are  liable  to  difeafes, 
and  that  caution  and  temperance  sfford  no  fe- 
curity  againfl  the  final  (Iroke.  Yet  as  the 
tliought  of  diflblution  is  dreadful,  we  do  not 
uillingly  r.dmit  it ;  the  defire  of  Hfe  is  con- 
ne£led  with  animation  ;  every  living  bein^, 
fhrinks  from  his  deflrudion  ;  to  wi(h,  and  to 
hope,  are  never  far  afunder;  as  we  vvifh  for 
long  life,  we  hope  that  our  wilheswillbe  grant- 
ed, and  what  we  hope,  we  either  believe,  or 
do  not  examine.  So  tenacioully  does  our  ere- 
P  3  dulitv 
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6i\\hy  lay  hold  of  life,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
my  man  fo  old,  as  not  to  expedl  an  addition 
to  his  years,  or  fo  far.  wafted  and  enfeebled 
with  difeafe,  as  not  to  flatter  himfelf  with 
hopes  of  recovery. 

To  thofe,  who  procrafllnate  amendment, 
in  hopes  of  better  opportunities  in  future  time, 
it  is  too  often  vainly  urged  by  the  preacher, 
TiVxd  vainly  fuggefted  by  a  thoufand  examples, 
that  the  hour  of  deatli  is  uncertain.  This, 
which  ought  to  be  the  caufe  of  their  terrour, 
is  the  ground  of  their  hope  ;  that  as  death  is 
luicertain,  it  may  be  diflant.  This  uncer- 
tainty is,  in  effcdl,  the  great  fupport  of  the 
whole  fydem  of  life.  The  man  who  died  yer- 
terday  had  purchafed  an  ellate,  to  which  he 
intended  fome  time  to  retire  ;  or  built  a  houfe, 
-which  he  was  hereafter  to  inhabit  ;  and 
planted  gardens  and  groves,  that,  in  a  certain 
number  of  years,  were  to  fupply  delicacies  tq. 
his  feafl:?,  and  fiiades  to  his  meditations.  He 
is  fnatched  away,  and  has  left  his  defigns  and 
}ii5  labours  to  others. 
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As  men  pleafe  themfelves  with  felicities  to 
be  enjoyed,  i  i  the  days  of  lelfu  e  and  retreat; 
fo  among  thefe  felicities,  it  is  not  uiicommoii 
todefigna  reformation  of  hfe,  and  a  courfeof 
piety.     Among  the  more  enlightened  and  ju- 
dicious part  of  mankind,  there  are  many  wlio 
Jive  in  a  continual  dilapprobation  of  their  own 
conduct,   who  know,  that  they  do  every  day 
what  they  ought  to  leave  undone,  and  everv 
day  leave  undone  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  and 
who  therefore  confider  themfelves,  as   living 
under  the  divine   difpleafure,  in  a  ftate,  in 
which  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  die.  Such 
men  anfwer  the  reproaches  of  confcience,  with 
fincerity  and   intention   of  performance,   but 
which  they  conlider,  as  debts  to  be  difcharged 
at  fome  remote  time.     They  neither  fin  with 
ftupid  negligence,  nor  with  impious  defiance, 
of  the  divine  laws  ;  they  fear  the  punifhments 
denounced  againft  fin,  but  pacify  their  anxiety 
with  pofilbiiities  of  repentance,  and   with  a 
plan  of  life  to  be  l.d  according   to  the  ftriiSt 
precepts  of  Religion,  and  to  be  clofed  at  laill 
by  a  death  foftened  by  holy  confolations.  Pro- 
jects of  future  piety  are  perhaps  not  lefs  com- 
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jnon,  than  of  future  pleafure,  and  are,  as 
there  is  reafon  to  fear,  not  lefs  commonly  in- 
terrupted ;  with  this  dreadful  difference,  that 
he  who  mifles  his  intended  pleafure,  efcapes 
a  difappointfhent,  but  he  who  is  cut  off  be- 
fore the  feafon  of  repentance,  is  expofed  to 
the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God. 

Whoever  has  been  deluded  by  this  infatua- 
tion, and  has  hitherto  negle£led  thofe   duties 
which  he  intends  fome   time  to  perform,  is 
admoniflied,  by  all  the  principles  of  prudence, 
and  all  the  courfeof  nature,  to  confider,  how 
much  he  ventures,  and  with  how  little  proba- 
bility in  his  favour.   The  continuance  of  life, 
though,  like  all  other  things,  adjufted  by  pro- 
vidence, may  be  properly  coniidered  by  us  ca- 
fual;  and  wifdom  always  diredts  us,  not  to 
leave  that  to  chance  vvhich  may  be  made  cer- 
tain, and  not  to  venture  any  thing  upon  chance 
which  it  will  much  hurt  us  to  lofe. 

He  who,  accufed  by  his  confcience  of  ha- 
bitual difobtdience,  defers  his  reformation,  ap- 
parently leaves  hh  foul  in  the  power  of  chance^ 
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We  are  in  full  poffeirioa  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment; let  the  ^r^^w/ moment  be  improved; 
let  that,  vvhicli  muft  neceffuily  be  done  fome 
lime,  be  no  longer  neglefled.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, that  if  our  lot  lliould  fall  otherwife  than 
we  fuppofe  ;  if  we  are  of  the  number  of  them, 
to  whom  length  of  life  is  not  granted,  we  \o{<i 
what  can  never  be  recovered,  and  what  will 
never  be  recompenfed,  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  joys  of  futurity. 

That  long  life  is  not  commonly  granted,  is 
fufficiently  apparent;  for  life  is  called  long,  not 
as  being,  at  its  greateft  length,  of  much  dura- 
tion, but  as  being  longer  than  common.  Since 
therefore  the  common  condition  of  man  is  not 
to  live  long,  we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  what  happens  to  few  will  happen  to  us. 

But,  to  abate  our  confidence  in  our  own 
refolutionSjit  is  to  be  remembered, that  though 
we  (hould  arrive  at  the  great  year,  deftincd 
for  the  change  of  life,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, that  we  fliall  effect  what  we  have  pur- 
pofed.     Age  is  Ihackled   with  infirmity   and 
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difcafes.  Immediate  pain  and  prefent  vexa- 
tion  will  then  do  what  amufement  and  gaiety 
d!d  before,  will  enchain  the  attention,  and 
occupy  the  thoughts,  and  leave  little  vacancy 
for  the  paft  or  future.  Whoever  fufFers  great 
pain,  has  no  other  care  than  to  obtain  eafe  ; 
and  if  eafe  is  for  a  time  obtained,  he  values  it 
too  much,  to  leiTen  it  by  painful  refleaion. 

Neither  is  an  efficacious  repentance  fo  eafy 
a  work,  as  that  we  may  be  fure  of  performing 
it,  at  the  time  appointed  by  ourfelves.  The 
longer  habits  have  bten  indulged,  the  more  im- 
perious they  become ;  it  is  not  by  bidding 
them  to  be  gone,  that  we  can  at  once  difmifs 
them ;  they  may  be  fupprefied  and  lie  dormant 
for  a  time,  and  refame  their  force,  at  an  un- 
expeaed  moment,  by  fome  fudden  tempta- 
tion ;  they  can  be  fubdued  only  by  continued 
caution  and  repeated  confli^ls. 

The  longer  fui  has  been  indulged,  the  more 
irkfome  will  be  the  retrofpea  of  life.  So  much 
uneafmefs  will  be  fuffered,  at  the  review  of 
years  fpent  in  vicious  enjoyment,  that  there 
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is  reafon  to  fear,  left  that  delay,  which  be- 
gan in  the  love  of  pleafuie,  will  be  continued 
for  fear  of  pain. 

Neither  is  it  certain,  that  the  grace,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  correal  his  own  corrup- 
tion, when  it  has  been  offered  and  refufed, 
will  be  offered  again  ;  or  that  he  who  flopped 
l:iis  ears  againft  the  firft  call,  will  be  vouchfafed 
a  fecond.  He  cannot  expcd  to  be  received 
among  the  fervants  oF  God,  who  will  obey  him 
only  at  his  own  time;  for  fuch  prefumption 
is,  in  fome  degree,  a  niockery  of  God^  and 
we  are  to  confider,  fecondly,  how  certain  it 
is,  that  God  is  not  mocked. 

God  is  not  mocked  in  any  fenfe.  He  will 
not  be  mocked  witli  counterfeit  piety,  he  will 
not  be  mocked  with  idle  refblutions ;  but  the 
Icnfe  in  which  the  text  declares,  that  God  is 
not  mocked,  feems  to  be,  that  God  will  not 
lulTer  his  decrees  to  be  invalidated  ;  he  will 
not  leave  his  promifes  unfulfilled,  nor  his 
threats  unexecuted.  And  this  will  eafdy  ap- 
pear, if  we  confider,  that  promifes  and  threats 
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can  only  become  ineffe^lual  by  cbange  of 
mind,  or  want  of  power.  God  cannot  change 
his  will,  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  Jloould  repent ; 
what  he  has  fpoken  will  furely  come  to  pafs. 
Neither  can  he  want  power  to  execute  his 
purpofes ;  he  who  fpoke,  and  the  world  was 
made, can  fpeak  again,  and  it  willperKh.  God's 
arm  isnotjijortened^  that  he  cannot fave ;  neither 
is  it  fhortened,  that  he  cannot  punifh ;  and 
that  he  will  do  to  every  man,  according  to  his 
worksjwilibefliownjwhenwehaveconfidered, 

Thirdly,  in  what  fenfe  it  is  to  be  iinderftood, 
thatwhaticever  a  man  fows,  [hat  ihall  he  reap.N 

To  fow  and  to  reap  are  figurative  terms.  To 
fow,  fignifies  to  a6l ;  and  to  reap,  is  to  receive 
the  product  of  our  adions.  As  no  man  can 
fow  one  fort  of  ^rain,  and  reap  another,  in  the 
ordinary  procefs  of  nature ;  as  no  man  gathers 
grapts  of  thorns  or  tigs  of  thiftles,  or  wi)en 
hefcatters  tares  in  the  furrows,  gathers  wheat 
into  his  garners;  fo,  in  the  final  difpenfations 
of  providence,  the  fame  correfpondence  fhall 
be  found  in  the  moral  fvftem  ;  every  action 
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{hall  at  lafl:  be  followed  by  its  due  confe- 
quences ;  we  fliall  be  treated  according  to  our 
obedience  or  tranfgreffions ;  the  good  fliall 
not  mifs  their  reward,  nor  the  wicked  efcape 
their  punifhment ;  but  when  men  fliall  give 
account  of  their  own  works,  they  that  have 
done  good  fnall  pafs  into  everlafting  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlafting  fire. 

Let  us  therefore  at  this,  and  at  all  times, 
moft  heartily  and  fervently  bcfeech  Almighty 
God  to  give  us  fiuthful  and  fincere  repentance, 
to  pardon  and  forgive  us  all  cur  fins,  to  en- 
due us  with  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
to  amend  our  lives  according  to  his  holy  will 
and  commandment?. 
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I  Peter,  Chap.  iii.  Ver.  8. 

Finally  be  ye  all  of  one  mtnd^  having  coinpajfion 
one  of  another^  love  as  brethren,  he  fitful, 
be  courteous, 

'TpHE  Apoftle,  direaing  this  Eplftb  to 
the  new  converts,  Ibattered  overTt;he 
provhices  of  Afia,  having  laid  before  them 
the  great  advantage  of  the  religion  which 
they  had  embraced,  no  lefs  than  the  falva- 
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t'lon  of  their  fouls,  and  the  high  price  fof 
which  they  were  redeemed,  the  precious 
Blood  of  Chrift,  proceeds  to  explain  to  them 
what  is  required  by  their  new  profefiion.  He 
reminds  them,  that  they  live  among  the 
Heathen,  of  whom  it  muH:  neceffarily  be  fup*- 
pofed,  that  every  one  watclied  their  condud: 
with  fufpicious  vigilance  ;  and  that  it  is  their 
duty,  to  recommend  right  Belief,  by  virtuous 
FraSiice-,  that  their  example,  as  well  as  their 
arguments,  may  propagate  the  truth. 

In  this  courfe  of  inftruflion,  he  firfl  men- 
tions the  civil  relation  of  governours  and 
fubje£l£;  and  enjoins  them  to  honour  the 
iupreme  Magiftrate,  and  to  refpedt  all  fubor- 
dinate  authority,  which  is  efliabliflied  for  the 
prefervation  of  order,  and  the  adminiftratiori 
of  juflice.  He  then  defcends  to  domeftick 
connedions,  and  recommends  to  fervants 
obedience  and  patience,  and  to  hufbands  and 
wives  their  relative  and  refpe£live  duties,  to 
hufbands  tendernefs,  and  to  wiveg  obedienccy 
modefty  and  gentlenefs;  that  the  hufband, 
who  is  not  yet   converted   by  the  power  of 
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exhortation,  may  be  drawn  to  the  rehgion  of 
his  wife,  by  perceiving  its  good  eftedls  upon 
her  converfiuioii  and  behaviour. 

He  then  extends  his  precepts  to  greater 
generahty,  and  lays  down  a  fhort  fylleni  of 
domeftic  virtue  to  be  univerlally  adopted, 
directing  the  new  Chriftians, 

Firfl,   to  be  all  of  one  mind. 

By  the  union  of  minds  which  the  Apoflle 
recommends,  it    muft    be    fuppofed   that    he 
means  not  fpeculative,  but   practical  union  ; 
not  fimilitude   of  opinions,  but  fimiiitude  of 
virtues.     Jii  religious  opinions,    if  there  was 
then  any  difagreemenr,  they  liad  then  living 
authority    to   wdiich    they    miglit    have    re- 
courfc  ;  and  their   bufinefs  was  probably,  at 
tliat   time,    more  to   defend    their   common 
faith  againft  the  Heathen,  than  to  debate  any 
lubtiiries  of  opinion  among  thcmfelves.     But 
there    are    innumerable   quefrions,   in  whicli 
vanity  or  interell  engages   mankind,   which 
have  litrle  connexion  with  their  erernal  in- 

Q  terell ; 
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tcreft  ;  and  yet   often   inflame    the   paffions 
and  produce  diflike  and  maltvolence.     Se£ls 
in  phllofophy,  and  fadlions  in  the  ftate,  eafily 
excite  mutual  contempt,  or  mutual  hatred. 
He   whofe  opinions  are    cenfured,  feels   the 
reputation  of  his  underftanding  injured  ;  he, 
whofe   party   is   oppofed,  finds  his  influence 
refilled,  and  perhaps  his  power,  or  his  profit, 
in   danger  of   diminution.     It  could  not  be 
the    intention   of  St.    Peter,     that    all    men 
fhould  think  alike,  either  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  or  the  tranfa6lions  of  the  ftate  ;  but 
that   thofe   who  thought    differently  fhould 
live  in  peace  ;   that   contradidion   fhould  not 
exafperate  the  difputants,  or    that   the  heat 
fnould  end    wrili  the  controverfy,  and  that 
the  oppoiition  of  party  (for  fuch  there  muft 
fometirnes  be)  fliould  nf:t  canker  the  private 
thouglits,  or  tvSq  perlonal  hatred   or  infidi- 
ous  enmity.     He   required   that  they  fhould 
be  all  of  one  morarmind,  that  they  fhould 
all  wifn   and   promote   the  happinels  of  each 
other,  that  the  danger  of  a  ChYiftian  fhould 
be  a  common  caufe',  and  that  no  one  fhould 

*    wifh 
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w'lfh   for    advantage,  by  the  mifcarriage   of 
another. 

>  To  fuppofe  that  there  (hould,  hi  any  com- 
muiiity,  be  no  difference  of  opiiuon,  is  to 
iiippofe  all,  of  whom  that  community  con- 
fifts,  to  be  wife  aHke,  which  cannot  happen  ; 
or  that  the  underftanding  of  one  part  is  fub- 
mitted  to  that  of  another,  which  however 
would  not  produce  uniformity  of  opinion, 
but  only  of  profefiion  ;  and  is,  in  important 
queftions,  contrary  to  that  fincerity  and  in- 
tegrity which  truth  requires;  and  an  in- 
fravSliou  of  that  Hberty  which  reafon  allow?. 
But  that  men,  of  different  opinions,  Ihould 
live  at  peace,  is  the  true  effed:  of  that  humi- 
lity, which  makes  each  efleem  otiiers  better 
than  himfelf,  and  of  that  moderation,  which 
reafon  approves,  and  charity  commands.  Be 
ye  therefore  all  of  one  mind,  let  charity  be 
the  predominant  and  univerlal  principle 
that  pervades  your  lives,  and  regulates  your 
ad  ions. 

Q  2  Secondly, 
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Second  I  J,  they  are  diredled  by  the  Apof- 
tle,  to  Jive  as  men,  which  have  compaffion 
one  of  another. 

The  word  which  is  rendered  having  com* 
fajjion^  Teems  to  include  a  greater  latitude 
of  fignification,  than  the  word  compaf- 
lion  commonly  obtains.  Compaffion  is  not 
ufed,  but  in  the  feofe  of  tender  regard  to 
the  unhappinefs  of  another.  But  the  term 
ufed  by  St.  Peter  may  mean  mutually  feel- 
ing for  each  other,  receiving  the  fame  im- 
preffions  from  the  fame  things,  and  this  fenfe 
fcems  to  be  given  it  by  one  of  the  Tranfla- 
tors  (Caflalio),  The  precept  will  then  be  con- 
nedled  and  confequential,  Be  all  of  cm  mind ^ 
eaclr feelings  by  fympathy,  the  affedf Ions  of  an- 
other. 

Sympathy,  the  quality  recommended  in 
the  text,  as  it  has  been  now  explained,  is  the 
great  fource  of  iocial  happinefs.  To  gain 
affe6tion,  and  to  preferve  concord,  it  is  ne- 
ceilary  not   only  to  mouru  with   thole  that 

mourn. 
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mourn,  but  to   rejoice   with  them    that  re- 
joice. 

To  feel  fincere  and  honeft  joy  at  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  another,  though  it  is  neceflliry  to  true 
friendfliip,  is  perhaps  neither  very  common, 
nor  very  eafy.  There  is  in  every  mind,  im- 
planted by  nature,  a  defire  of  fuperiority, 
which  counterads  the  pleafure,  which  the 
fight  of  luccefs  and  happinefs  ought  always 
to  impart.  Between  men  of  equal  condition, 
and  therefore  willingly  confultiiig  with  each 
other,  any  flow  of  fortune,  which  produces 
inequality,  makes  him  who  is  left  behind 
look  with  lefs  content  on  his  own  condition, 
and  with  lefs  kindnefs  on  him  who  has  re- 
duced him  to  inferiority.  The  advancement 
of  a  fuperiour  gives  pain  by  encreaiing  that 
diftance,  by  difference  of  (lation,  which  was 
thought  ahxady  greater  than  could  be  claimed 
by  any  difference  ;  and  the  rife  of  an  infe- 
riour  excites  jealoufy,  left  he  that  went  be- 
fore fhould  be  overtaken  by  his  follower. 
As  cruelty  looks  upon    mifery  without  par- 

Q  3  taking 
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taking  pain,  fo  envy  beholds  encreafe  of  hap- 
pineis  without  partaking  joy. 

Envy  and  cruelty,  the  moft  hateful  pafiions 
of  the   human   breaft,  are  both  cor, 'wci ailed 
by    this    precept,    which     commanded     the 
Chriftians  of  Afia,  and   now  commands  us, 
■who  fucceed   them  in   the  p>ofefnon  of  the 
fame  faith,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  fame 
frailties,  to  feel  one  for  another.     He  whofe 
mind  is  fo   harmoniztd  to  the  intereii  of  his 
iieigl:ibour,  that  good  and  evil  is  common  to 
them  both,  will  neither  obftru6l  his  rife,  nor 
infult  his  fall  ;   but  will  be  willing  to  co-ope- 
rate with  hmi  through  all  the  viclffitudes  of 
life,   and  diipenfations  of  providence,  to  ho- 
nour him  that  is  exalted,  to  help  him  that  is 
depreffed.     He   will   controul  all  thole  emo- 
tions, which   ccmparifon  produces :  he  Vv-ill 
not  confider   himfelf  as  made  poorer  by  an- 
other's  wealth,  or   richer   by   another's   po- 
verty ;.    he    will    lookj    without    malignity, 
upon  fuperiority,  either  external  or  intellec- 
tual ;  he  will  be  wilLng  to  learn  of  thofe  that 
excel  in  wifdom,  and  receive  inftrudion  with 

thank- 
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thankfulnefs ;  he  will  be  willing  to  impart 
his  knowledge,  without  fearing  left  he  (hould 
impair  his  own  importance,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  his  hearer. 

How  much  this  generous  fympathy  would 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  {lability  of  Iife» 
a  little  confideration  will  convince  us. 
Whence  are  all  the  arts  of  flanders  and  de- 
preciation, but  from  our  unwillingnefs  to 
fee  others,  greater,  or  wifer,  or  happier,  than 
ourfelves?  Whence  Is  a  great  part  of  the 
fplendour,  and  all  the  oftentation  of  high 
rank,  but  to  receive  pleafure  from  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  who  cannot  attain  dig- 
nity and  riches,  or  to  give  pain  to  them  who 
look  with  malignity  on  thofe  acquifitions 
which  they  have  defired  in  vain  ?  Whence  is 
the  pain  which  vanity  fuffcrs  from  neglc(fl, 
but  that  it  exa£led  painful  homage,  and  ho- 
nour which  is  received  with  more  deHsht, 
as  it  is  more  unwillingly  conferred  ?  The 
pleaiures  of  comparative  excellence  have 
commonly  their  Iburce  in  the  pain  of  others, 
Q  4  and 
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and   therefore    are    fuch    pleafures    as    the 
Apoftle   warns   the    Chriftians    not    to    in- 


dulge. 


Thirdly,  in  purfuance   of  his   injiinftions 
to  be  of  one   mind,  and   to   fyn^pathile  one 
with  another,  he  dnxds  them,  to  love   as 
brethren,  or  to   be    lovers  of  the   brethren. 
(Hammond.)     He  endeavours  to   efhablifli  a 
Ipecies  of  fraternity  among  Chriftians ;   that, 
as  they  have  all  one  faith,  they  may  have  ail 
one   interefr,    and   coniider  themfelves   as   a 
family  that  mud  profper,   or  fufFer,  all  to- 
gether, and  fhare  whatever  may  befall,  either 
of  good  or   evil.       The   highefl    degree    of 
friendfhip   is  called  brotherly  love,  and   the 
term   by  which  man  is  endeared  to  man,  in 
the  language   of  the  Gofpel,  is  the  appella- 
tion of  brother.     We  are  all  brethren  by  our 
common  relation  to  the  univerfal  Father,  but 
that  relation  is   often  forgotten  amongfl^the 
contrariety    of   opinions,    and    oppoiition   of 
paflions,     which    diflurb    the    peace    of   the 
world.     Ambition  has  effaced  all  natural  con- 
fanguinity,   by  calling  nation  to  war  againft 
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nation,  and  making  the  de{1:ru<ftion  of  one 
half  of  mankind  the  glory  of  the  other. 
Chriftian  piety^  as  it  revived  and  entorced 
all  the  original  and  primaev.il  duties  of  hu- 
manity, fo  it  reftored,  in  lome  degree,  tliat 
brotherhood,  or  foundation  of  kindnel's, 
which  naturally  arifes  from  fome  coiDmon 
relation.  We  are  brothers  as  we  are  men,  we 
are  again  brothers  as  we  are  Cliriftians  ;  as 
men,  we  are  brothers  by  natural  neceflity; 
but  as  Chriftians,  we  are  brothers  by  volun- 
tary choice,  and  are  therefore  under  an  ap- 
parent obligation  to  fulfill  the  relation  ;  firft, 
as  it  is  eflahlifhed  by  our  Creatour,  and,  af- 
terwards, as  it  is  chofen  by  ourfelves.  To 
have  the  fame  opinions  natur.illy  produces 
kindnefs,  even  when  thefe  opinions  have  no 
confequence ;  becaufe  we  rejoice  to  find  our 
fentiments  approved  by  the  judgement  of 
another.  But  thole  who  concur  in  Chrif- 
tianity  have,  by  that  agreement  m  princi- 
ples, an  opportunity  of  more  than  fpe^ula- 
tive  kindnels  ;  they  may  help  forward  tl:e 
falvation  of  each  other,  by  counlel  or  by 
reproof,  by   exhortation,  by   example;    they 

may 
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may  recall  each  other  from  deviarions, 
they  may  excite  each  other  to  good 
works. 

Charity,  or  univerfal  love,  is  named  by 
Saint  Paul,  as  the  greateft  and  moft  illuf- 
trlous  of  Chrifiian  virtues,  and  our  Saviour 
himfelf  has  told  us,  that  by  this  it  fhall  be 
known  that  we  are  his  difciples,  if  we  love 
one  another.  Every  afFe6cion  of  the  foul 
exerts  itfelf  more  ftrongly  at  the  approach  of 
its  proper  objed.  Chriftians  particularly 
love  one  another,  becaufe  they  can  confer 
and  receive  fpiritual  benefits.  They  are  in- 
deed to  love  all  men,  and  how  much  the 
primitive  Preachers  of  the  Gofpel  loved 
thofe  that  differed  from  them,  they  fuffici- 
ently  (hewed,  when  they  incurred  death  by 
their  endeavours  to  make  them  ChrKHans. 
This  is  the  extent  of  evangelical  love,  to 
bring  into  the  light  of  trufh  thofe  who  are 
in  darknefs,  and  to  keep  thofe  from  falling 
back  into  darknefs  to  whom  the  light  has 
been  fliewn. 

Since 
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Since  life  overflows  with  mifery,  and  the 
world  is  filled  with  evil,  natural  and  moral, 
with  temptation  and  danger,  with  calafnity 
and  wickednefs,  there  are  very  frequent  op- 
portunities of  (hewing  our  unanimity,  our 
fympathy,  and  our  brotherly  love,  by  at- 
tempts to  remove  preflures,  and  mitigate 
misfortunes.  Sr.  P.  ter,  therefore,  particu- 
larly prefTes  the  duty  of  commiferation,  by 
calling  upon  us, 

Fourthly,  to  be  pitiful,  not  to  look  nea:- 
hgently  or  fcornfully  on  the  miferies  of  others, 
but  to  apply  fuch  confolation  and  affiftance  as 
Providence  puts  into  our  power. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  op- 
portunities which  may  occur  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  pity,  would  be  to  form  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  ex- 
pofed,  to  count  over  all  the  poffibilities  of 
calamity,  and  recount  the  depredations  of 
time,    the    pains    of    difv^afe,    the    blafts    of 

cafualty, 
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cafualty,    and    the    mifchiefs    of    malevo- 
lence. 

Wherever  the  eye  is  turned  it  fees  much 
mifery,  and  thtre  is  much  which  it  fees  not; 
many  complaints  are  heard,  and  there  are 
many  pangs  without  complaint.  The  ex- 
ternal adts  of  mercy,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  vifit  the  fick,  and 
the  prifoners,  we  fee  daily  opportunities  of 
performing,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  they  are 
not  negleded  by  thofe  that  abound  with  what 
others  want. 

But  there  are  other  calls  upon  charity. 
There  are  fick  minds  as  well  as  fick  bodies  ; 
there  are  underftandings  perplexed  with 
fcruples,  there  are  conlciences  tormented  with 
guilt ;  nor  can  any  greater  benefit  be  con- 
ferred, than  that  of  fettling  doubts,  or  com- 
forting defpair,  and  reftoringa  difquieted  foul 
to  hope  and  tranquillity. 

The 
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The  duty  of  commHeratioii  is  Co  ftrongly 
prefTed  by  the  Gofpel,  that  none  deny  its  ob- 
ligation. But  as  the  meafures  of  beneficence 
are  left  undefined,  every  man  neceflarily  de- 
termines for  himfelf,  whether  he  has  con- 
tributed his  fhare  to  the  neceffities  of  others  ; 
and  amidft  the  general  depravity  of  the 
world,  it  can  be  no  wonder  if  there  are  found 
fome  who  tax  themfelves  very  lightly,  and 
are  fatisfied  with  giving  very  httle. 

Some  readily  find  out,  that  where  there  is 
diftrefs  there  is  vice,  acid  eafi ly  difcover  the 
crime   of  feeding  the  lazy,    or  encouraging 
the  didblure.     To  promote  vice   is  certainly 
unlawful,  but   we  do  not  always  encourage 
vice  when  we  relieve  the  viciou:^.     It  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  our  brother  is  ia  want ;   by  which 
way  he   brought  his   want  upon  him  let  us 
not  too  curioufly  enquire.     We  likewlfe  are 
finner?.     In    cafes   undoubted  and  notorious, 
fome   caution    may  be    properly   uled,    that 
charity   be   not  perverted;   but  no  man  is  io 
2  bad 
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bad  as  to  lofe  his  tide  to  Chriftian  kindnefs. 
If  a  bad  man  be  fuffered  to  perifh,  how  ftiall 
he  repent  ? 

Not  more  juflifiable  is  the  omiffion  of 
duty,  which  proceeds  from  an  exj  edation  of 
better  opportunities,  or  more  preffing  exi- 
gencie?.  Of  fuch  excufes,  or  of  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  there  can  be  no  end.  Delay  not  till 
to-morrow,  what  thou  mayeft  do  to-day  ! 
A  good  work  is  now  in  thy  power,  be  quick 
and  perform  it !  By  thy  refufal,  others  may- 
be difcouraged  from  alking,  or  fo  near  may 
be  the  end  of  thy  life,  that  thou  mayeft 
never  do  what  is  in  thy  heart.  Every  call 
to  charity  is  a  gift  of  God,  to  be  received 
with  thankfulnefs,  and  improved  with  di- 
ligence. 

There  are  likevvife  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs which  cannot  properly  be  ciafled  under 
the  duty  of  commiferation,  as  they  do  not 
prefuppofe  either  mlfery  or  neceffity,  and 
yet  are  of  great  ufe  for  concihating  affedion, 

and 
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and  fmoothing  the  paths  of  life;  and,  as  it 
is  of  great  importance,  that  goodnefs  fliould 
have  the  power  of  gaining  the  affeaions, 
the  Apoftle  has  not  negleded  thofe  fub- 
ordinate  duties,  for  he  commands  Chrif- 
tians, 

Fifthly,  to  be  courteous. 

For  courteous  fome  fubftitute  the  word 
humble  ;  the  difference  may  not  be  confider- 
ed  as  great,  for  pride  is  a  quality  that  ob- 
flruds  courtefy. 

That  a  precept  of  courtefy  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a^i 
apoftolical  mandate,  may  be  garhered  from 
the  pernicious  etltdts  which  all  muft  have 
obfcrved  to  have  arifen  from  har(h  flridnefs 
and  four  virtue;  fuch  as  refufes  to  mingle 
in  harmlefs  gaiety,  or  give  countenance  to 
innocent  amufement.s  or  which  tranlads 
the  petty  bufnieis  of  the  day  with  a  gloomy 
ferocioufnefs  that  cljuds  exigence.  Good- 
nefs 
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nefs  of  this  character   is   more  formidable 
than  Jovely  ;  it   may   drive   away  vice  from 
its  prefence,  but  will  never  perfuade  it  to  ftay 
to  be  amended  ;  it  may   teach,  it    may   re- 
monftrate,  but  the  hearer  will  feek  for  more 
mild    inftruftion.     To   thofe,    therefore,  by 
whofe  converfation  the  Heathens  were  to   be 
drawn   away  from   errour   and  wickednefs ; 
it   is   the    Apoftlc's   precept,    that   they '  be 
courteous,    that    they   accommodate    them- 
felves,  as    far  as    innocence   allows,    to  the 
will  of  others  ;  that  they  (liould  pradife  all 
the  eftabhfhed   modes   of  civility,    feize   all 
occafions   of  cultivating  kindnefs,    and   hve 
with  the  reft  of  the  world  with  an  amicable 
reciprocation  of  curfory  civility,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  might  not  be  accufed  of  making  men 
lefs  chearful  as  companions,  lefs  fociable  as 
neighbours,  or  lefs  uiefui  as  friends. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  domcftick  virtue, 
which  the  Apoftle  recommends.  His  words 
are  few,  but  their  meaning  is  fulficient  to 
fill  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  of  life.     Let 

us 
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us  remember  to  be  ail  of  one  mind,  ft,  as  to 
gr.eve,  and  rejoice  togetlier ;  to  confirm,  by 
conftant  benevolence,  tiiat  brotherliood  which 
creation   and   redemption    have  conftitnted  ' 
l^et    us   commiferate   and  relieve   affliaion, 
and  endear  ourfelves  by  general  gentlenef. 
and  affabihty ;    it  will   hence    fooa    appear 
how    much  goodnefs   is   to    be    loved,    and 
how  „,i„h   human   nature  is  meliorated  by 
religion.  -^ 


^  SER< 
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SERMON       XII. 


EccLEsiASTEs,  Chap.  i.  Veifc  14. 

Ihavefeen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under 
the  Sun  ;  a7id  behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexa^ 
tion  offpirit. 

THAT  all  human  adions  terminate  in 
vanity,  and  all  human  hopes  will  end 
in  vexation,  is  a  pofition,  from  which  na- 
ture with-holds  our  credulity,  and  which  our 
fondnefs  for  the  prefent  life,  and  worldly  en- 
R  3  joyments, 
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joyments,    difpofes  us    to   doubt ;    however 

forcibly  it   may  be  urged  upon  us,  by  reafon 
or  experleuce. 

Every  man  will  readily  enough  confefs, 
that  his  own  condition  dilcontents  him;  and 
that  he  has  not  yet  been  able,  with  all  his 
labour,  to  make  happinefs,  or,  with  all  his 
enquiries,  to  iind  if.  But  he  dill  thinks,  it 
is  fomewhere  to  be  found,  or  by  fome  means 
to  be  procured.  His  envy  fometimes  per- 
fuades  him  to  imagine,  that  others  poiTeis  it ; 
and  his  ambition  points  tlie  way,  by  which 
he  fuppofes,  that  he  fliall  reach,  at  laft,  the 
flation  to  which  it  is  annexed.  Every  one 
wants  fomething  to  happinefs,  and  when  he 
has  gained  what  he  firib  wanted,  he  wants 
fomething  elfe  ;  he  wears  out  life  in  efforts 
and  purfuits,  and  perhaps  dies,  regretting  that 
he  muil  leave  the  w^orld,  when  he  is  about 
to  enjoy  it. 

So  great  is  our  Intered:,  or  fo  great  wc 
think  It,  to  believe  ouifelvcs  able  to  procure 
our  own    happinefS;^  that   experience    never 
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convinces  us  of  onr  impotence;  and  indeed 
our  milcaniages  might  be  realonable  enough 
imputed  by  us,  to  cur  own  unikllFulnefs,  or 
ignorance;  if  we  were  able  to  derive  intel- 
ligence, from  no  experience  but  our  own. 
But  furely  we  may  be  content  to  ere  die  the 
general  voice  of  mankind,  complaining  In- 
ceflantly  of  general  infelicity;  and  wlicn  we 
fee  the  reftleffnefs  of  the  young,  and  the 
peevifhnefs  of  the  old  ;  when  we  find  the 
daring  and  the  active  combating  mifcry,  and 
the  calm  and  luimble  lamenting  it;  when 
the  vigorous  are  exhauftlng  themfelves,  in 
itruggles  with  their  own  condition,  and  the 
old  and  the  wife  retiring  from  the  conteil", 
in  wearincfs  and  defpondency  ;  we  may  be 
content  at  laft  to  conclude,  that  if  happi- 
iiefs  had  been  to  be  found,  fome  would  iiavc 
found  it,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  fearch  longer 
for  what  all  have  miffed. 

But  though  our  obftinacy  fhould  hold  out, 
againft  common  experience  and  common 
authority,  it  might  at  lead  give  way  to  the 
declaration  of  Solomon,  who  has  left  this 
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teflimony  to  fucceeding  ages  ;  that  all  hu- 
man purfuits  and  labours,  are  vanity.  From 
tht.  like  conclulion  made  by  other  men,  we 
mr.y  eicape  ;  by  con  fide  ring,  that  their  ex- 
perience was  fmall,  and  ihcir  power  narrow  ; 
that  they  pronounced  with  confidence  upon 
that,  which  they  could  not  know ;  and  that 
ir.any  pleafures  might  be  above  their  reach, 
and  many  more  beyond  their  obfervation  ; 
tbey  may  be  confidered,  as  uttering  the  dic- 
tates of  difcontenr,  rather  than  perluaiion  ; 
and  as  fpeaking  not  fo  much  of  ihe  general 
ftate  of  things,  as  of  their  own  (hare,  and 
their  own  fituation. 

But  the  charader  of  Solomon  leaves  no 
room  for  fubterfuge ;  he  did  not  judge  of 
what  he  did  not  know.  He  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  whatever  power  and  riches,  and,  w^hat 
is  flill  more,  whatever  wifdom  and  know- 
ledge could  confer.  As  he  underflood  the 
vegetable  creation,  from  the  Cedar  ofLiba- 
nus,  to  the  Hyfop  on  tlie  wall  ;  fo  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  h-^  had  taken  a  furvey  of  all 
the   gradations   of    human    life,    from     the 
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dirone  of  the  prince,  to  the  (hepherd's  cot- 
tage.    He    had  in   his  hand,  all   the  inftru- 
ments  of  happinefs,  and    in   his   mind,  the 
ikill  to  apply  them.     Every  power   of  de- 
light which  othere  ponefTed,  he  had  authority 
to  iummon,  or  wealth  to  purchafe  ;  ail  that 
royal   proiperity  could  fupply,  was  accumu- 
lated upon  him  ;  at  home  he  had  peace,  and, 
in   foreign  countries   he  had  honour;   what 
every  nation  could  fupply,  was  poured  down 
before  him.     If  power   he  grateful,   he  was 
a  King  ;  if  there  he  pleafure  in  knowledge, 
he   was  the  wifefl:  of   mankind ;    if  wealth 
can    purchafe   happinefs,    he   had    fo   much 
gold,  that  filver  was  little  regarded.     Over 
all  thefe  advantages,   prefided  a  mind.   In  the 
higheit  degree   difpofed  to  magnificence  and 
voluptuoufnefs,  lb  eager  in  purfuit  of  gratifi- 
cation, that  alas  !  after  every  other  price  had 
been   bid   for  happinefs,   Religion   and  virtue 
were   brought    to    the    fale.     But    after    the 
anxiety  of  his    enquiries,    the    wearinefs  of 
his  labours,    and  the   lofs  of  his   innocence, 
he  obtained  only  this  conclufioa  ;  /  buve  fecn 
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a//  the  works  that  are  done  wider  the  Smj,  and 
behold,  all  Is  vanity  and  vexation  cf  Spirit, 

That  this  refult  of  Solomon's  experience, 
thus  folemnly  bequeathed  by  him  to  all  ge- 
nerations, may  not  be  tranfmitted  to  us 
without  its  proper  ufe ;  let  us  diligently  con- 
fider, 

Firfl-,  in  what  fenfe  we  are  to  underfland, 
that  all  is  vanity. 

Secondly,  How  far  the  conviciion,  that  all 
is  vanity,  ought  to  Influence  the  condud  of 
life. 

Thirdly,  What  coiifequences  the  ferlous 
and  Religious  mind  may  deduce  from  the  po- 
fition,  that  all  is  vanity. 

When  we  examine  lirfi:,  in  what  fenfe  we 
are  to  underftand,  that  all  is  vanity  ;  we 
muft  remember,  that  the  Preacher  is  not 
fpeaking  of  Religious  practices,  or  of  any  ac- 
tions immeciately  commanded  by  God,  or  di- 
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re^Iy  referred  to  him  ;  but  of  fuch  employ, 
ments  as  we  purfue  by  choice,  and  fuch 
works  as  we  perform,  in  hopes  of  a  recom- 
penfe  in  the  prefent  hfe;  fuch  as  flatter  tlie 
imagination  with  pleallng  fcene?,  and  pro- 
bably increafe  of  temporal  felicity;  of  this  he 
determines  that  all  is  vanity,  and  every  hour 
confirms  his  determination. 

The  event  of  all  human  endeavours  is  un- 
certain. He  that  plants,  may  gather  no  fruit ; 
he  that   fows,  may  re.ip  no  i^arvefl.     Even 
the  mofl  fimple  operations  are  liable  to  mif- 
carriage,  from  caufcs  which  we  cannot  fore- 
fee;  and  if  we  could  forefee  them,  cannot  pre- 
vent.    What  can  be  more  vain,  than  the  con- 
fidence of  a  man,  when  the  annual  provifion 
made   for   the  fupport  of  life  is  not  only  ex 
pofcd  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  and 
the  variation  of  the  %,  but  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  the  reptiles  of  the  earth,  or  the  infecls  of 
the  air  ?  The  rain  and  the  wind,  he  cannot 
command;  the  cate>pillar  he  cannot  deflroy, 
and  the  locuft  he  cannot  drive  away. 
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But  thefe  ciTe;5ls,  which  require  only  tho 
concurrence  of  natural  caufes,  tliough  they 
depend  little  upon  human  power,  arc  yet 
iTiade  by  providence  regular  and  certain,  in 
comparifon  witrj  thofc  expenlive  and  compli- 
cated undertaking?^  which  mud  be  brought 
to  pafs  by  the  agency  of  man,  and  which 
require  the  union  of  many  underilandings, 
and  the  co-operation  of  many  hands.  The 
hiftory  of  mankind  is  little  iefs  than  a  nar- 
rative or  deigns  vvhich  have  fouled,  and 
hopes  that  have  been  difappoiuted.  In  all 
matters  of  en'iUiation  and  conted,  the  fuccefs 
of  one  implies  the  defeat  of  another,  and  at 
ieaft  half  t!re  tranfa£lJon  terminates  in  mifery. 
And  in  dellgns  not  diredly  contrary  to  the 
intereii  of  anot!:er,  ?did  therefore  not  oppofed 
either  by  artif.cs  or  violence,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  by  rjcgligence  or  mift.dve,  or 
unfealoLiabie  officioulneis,  a  very  hopeful 
project  is  b'.cught  to  r.othing. 

To   find  examples  of  difappointment  and 
niKertainty,  we  need  not  raife  our  thoughts 
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to  the  interefts  of  n^.tions,  nor  follow  the 
warriour  to  the  field,  or  the  flatefman  to  the 
council.  The  little  tranfa6lions  of  private  fa- 
milies are  entangled  with  perplexities ;  and 
the  hourly  occurrences  of  common  lif^  are 
fillin<^  the  world  with  difcontent  and  com- 
plainr.  Every  man  hopes  for  kindnefs  from 
his  friends,  diligence  from  his  fervants,  and 
obedience  from  his  children  ;  yet  friends  are 
often  unfaithrlil,  fervants  negligent,  and 
children  rebellious.  Human  wifdom  has,  in- 
deed, exiitiLifted  irs  power,  in  giving  rules  for 
the  ccnduftof  life  ;  but  thofe  rules  are  them- 
felves  but  vanities.  They  are  difficult  to  be 
obferved,  and  though  obferved,  are  uncertain 
in  the  efre(5l. 

The  labours  of  man  are  not  only  uncer- 
tain, but  imperfe(5l.  If  we  perform  what  we 
deiigned,  wc  yet  do  not  obtain  what  we  ex- 
pected. Wiiat  appeared  great  when  we  de- 
fired  it,  feems  little,  wlien  it  is  attained  ;  the 
wi(h  is  flill  unflitisfied,  and  fomething  always 
remains  behind,  without  which,  the  gratifi- 
cation is  incomplete.     He  th;it  riles  to  great- 
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siefs,  finds  himfelf  in  danger;  he  that  ob» 
tains  riches,  perceives  that  he  cannot  gain 
efleem.  He  that  is  carefled,  fees  intereft 
lurking  under  kindnefs;  and  he  that  hears 
his  own  pralfes,  fufpeds  that  he  is  flattered. 
Difcontent  and  doubt  are  always  purfuing  us. 
Our  endeavours  end  without  performance, 
and  performance  ends  without  fatisfattion. 

But  {ince  this  uncertainty  and  imperfe6lioii 
is  the  lot  which  our  Creatour  has  appointed 
for  us,  we  are  to  enquire. 

Secondly,  How  far  the  convi£lion,  that  all 
is  vanity,  ought  to  influence  the  condudl  of 
life. 

Hun:ian  actions  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
various  clafTes.  Some  are  adions  of  duty, 
which  can  never  be  vain,  becaufe  God  will 
reward  them.  Yet  thefe  adions,  confidered  as 
terminating  in  this  world,  will  often  produce 
vexatio)!.  It  is  our  duty  to  admonifh  the 
vicious,  to  inflrudt  the  ignorant,  and  relieve 
the  poor ;  and  our  admonitions  wiJJ,  fome- 
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times,  produce  anger,  inflead  of  amendment; 
our  inflrudions  will  be  fometimes  beftovvcd 
upon  the  perverfe,  the  flupld,  and  the  inat- 
tentive;  and  our  charity  will  be  fometimes 
niifapplied,  by  thofe  that  receive  it,  and,  In- 
flead  of  feeding  the  hungry,  will  pamper  the 
intemperate;  but  thefe  difappointments  do 
not  make  good  anions  vain,  though  they 
ihew  us,  how  much  all  fuccefs  depends  upon 
caufes,  on  which  we  have  no  influence. 

There  are  likewife  af^ions  of  necefiity  r 
thefe  are  often  vain  and  vexatious ;  but  fuch 
is  the  order  of  the  world,  that  they  cannot 
be  omitted.  He  that  will  eat  bread,  mufl 
plow  and  fow,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that 
he  who  plows  and  fows  (hall  eat  bread.  It  is 
appointed  that  life  fhould  be  fuflained  by 
labour ;  and  we  muft  not  fink  down  in  fulleii 
idlenefs,  when  our  induftry  is  permitted  to 
mifcarry.  We  (hall  often  have  occafion  to 
remember  the  fentence,  denounced  bv  ti^e 
Preacher,  upon  all  that  is  done  under  the 
fun  ;  but  we  muft  ftill  profecute  our  bufi- 
nefs,  confefs   our   imbecillity,  and  turn  our 
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eyes  upon  him,  whofe  mercy  is  over  all  hi^ 
works,  and  who,  though  he  humbles  our 
pride,  will  fuccour  our  neceffities. 

Works  of  abfolute  neceffity,  are  few  and 
fimple  ;  a  very  great  part  of  human  diligence 
is  laid  our,  in  accommodations  of  eafe,  or  re^ 
finements  of  pleafure  ;  and  the  farther  we 
pafs  beyond  the  boundaries  of  neceffity,  the 
more  we  lofe  ourfelves  in  the  regions  of 
vanity,  and  the  more  we  expofe  ourfelves  to 
vexation  of  fpirit.  As  we  extend  our  plea- 
fures,  we  multiply  our  wants.  The  pain  of 
hunger  is  eafily  appeafed,  but  to  furmount 
the  difgufl:  of  appetite  vitiated  by  indulgence, 
all  the  arts  of  luxury  are  required,  and  all 
are  often  vain.  When  to  the  enjoyments  of 
fenfe,  are  fuperadded  the  delights  of  fancy, 
we  form  a  fcheme  of  happinefs  that  never 
can  be  complete,  for  we  can  always  imagine 
more  than  we  poffefs.  All  focial  pleafures 
put  us  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  others, 
who  fometimes  cannot,  and  fometimes  will 
not,  pleafe  us.  Converflitions  of  argument 
often  end  in  bitternefs  of  coiitroveriy,  and 
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converfatlons  of  mirth,  in  petulance  and  fol- 
ly. Friend diip  is  violated  by  intereft,  oc 
broken  by  paffion,  and  benevolence  finds  its 
kindnefs  beflowed  on  the  vvorthlefs  and  un- 
grateful. 

But  moft  certain  is  the  difappointment  of 
him,  who  places  his  happinefs  in  comparative 
good,  and  confiders,  not  what  he  himfelf 
wants,  but  what  others  have.  The  delight 
of  eminence  muft,  by  its  own  nature,  be  rare, 
becaufe  he  that  is  eminent  muft  have  many 
below  him,  and  therefore  if  we  fuppofe  fuch 
defires  general,  as  very  general  they  are,  ibe 
happinefs  of  a  few  muft  a  rife  from  the  mifery 
cf  many.  He  that  places  hit  d::iight  in  the 
extent  of  his  renown,  is,  in  fome  degree,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  tongue  ;  not  only  male- 
volence, but  indifference,  may  ciflurb  him  ; 
and  he  may  be  pained,  not  only  by  thofe 
who  fpeak  ill,  but  by  thofe  likewilb  that 
fay  nothing. 

As  every  engine  of  artificial  motion,  ss  it 
confifls  of  more  parts,  is  in  more  danger  of 
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deficience  and  difordcr ;  fo  every  efFed,  as  it 
requires   the    agency    of  great    numbers,    is 
more  likely   to  fail.     Yet  what  pleafure   is 
granted  to  man,  beyond   the  grofs  gratifica- 
tions of  fcnfe,  common   to  him  with  other 
animals,  that    does   not   demand  the  help  of 
others,  and  the  help  of  greater  numbers,  as 
the  pleafure  is  fublimated  and  enlarged  ?  And 
lince  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  thing?,  that 
whatever    can    give   pleafure,     can    likewife 
caule  uneafinefs,  there  is  little  hope  that  un- 
ealinefs    will    be    long    efcaped.      Of  them, 
whole  offices   are   neceilary  to  felicitj",   fome 
\vill  be  perverf^,  and  fome  will  be  unlkilful  ; 
fome  will  negligently  with-hold  their  contri- 
butions, and   fome  will  envioufly  withdraw 
them.     The   various   and   oppofite  diredlions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  divide   men  into 
fo  many  difFerent  occupations,  keep  all  the 
•  inhabitants   of  the   earth    perpetually  bufy  ; 
but  when    it  is  confidered,   that  the  bufinefs 
of  every  man    is   to    counteradl  the  purpofe 
of  fome  other  man,  it  will  appear,  that  uni- 
verfal   activity    cannot    contribute    much    to 
univerfal  happinels.     Of  thofe  that  contend, 
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bne  mud  neccfTarily  be  overcome,  and  he  that 
prevails,  never  has  his  labour  rewarded  to  his 
wi(h,  but  finds,  that  he  has  been  contending 
for  that  which  cannot  fatisfy,  and  engaged 
in  a  contefl:  where  even  viiSlory  is  vanity. 

What   then    is    the   influence    which    the 
convidlion   of  this   unwelcome    truth   ought 
to  have  upon  our  condufl  ?  It  ought  to  teach 
us  humiHty,  patience,  and  diffidence.     When 
we  confider  how  little  we  know  of  the  diflant 
confequence  of  our  own  a6lions,  how  little 
the  greateft  perfonal  qualities  can  prote<^  us 
from  misfortune,  how  much  all  our  import- 
ance depends  upon  the  favour  of  others,  how 
uncertainly  that  favour  is  beftowcd,  and  how 
eafily  it  is  loft,   we  (hall  find,  that  we  have 
very  little  reafon  to  be  proud.     That  which 
is  moft  apt  to   elate   the   thouohts,    hei^^ht 
of  place,  and  greatnefs  of  power,  is  the  gift 
of  others.     No  man  can,  by  any  natural  or 
intrinfick    faculties,    maintain    himfelf  in   a 
ftate  of  fuperiority  ;  he  is  exalted  to  his  place, 
whatever  it  be,   by  the  concurrence  of  thofe, 
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who  are  for  a  time  content  to  be  counted  his 
inferiours,  he  has  no  authority  in  himfelf ; 
he  is  only  able  to  controul  fome,  by  the  help 
of  others.  If  dependence  be  a  ftate  of  humi- 
liation, every  man  has  reafon  to  be  humble, 
for  every  man  is  dependent. 

But  however  pleafing  thefe  confidera- 
tions  may  be,  however  unequal  our  condition 
is  to  all  our  wifhes  or  conceptions,  we  are 
not  to  admit  impatience  into  our  bofoms,  or 
encreafe  the  evils  of  life,  by  vain  throbs  of 
diicontent.  To  live  in  a  w^orld  where  all  is 
vanity,  has  been  decreed  by  our  Creatour  to 
be  the  lot  of  man,  a  lot  which  we  cannot 
alter  by  murmuring,  but  may  foften  by  fub- 
miflion. 

The  confideration  of  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man purpofes  and  projedls,  deeply  impreffed 
upon  the  mind,  neceffarily  produces  that  dif- 
fidence in  all  worldly  good,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  regulation  of  our  paffions,  and  the  ^ 

fecurity  of  our   innocence.     In    a    Imooth  f 
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courfe    of  profperity,    an   unobftruaed  pro- 
greffion  from  wifli  to  wiai,  while  the  fuccefs 
of  one   defign  facilitates  another,    and    the 
opening  profpeft  of  life  fliews  pleafures  at  a 
diftance,  to  conclude  that  the  paiTage  will  be 
always   clear,  and   that  the   delights  which 
folicit  from  far,  will,  when  they  are  attained, 
fill  the  foul  with  enjoyments,  muft  neceflarily 
produce  violent   defires,  and  eager  purfuits, 
contempt  of  thofe  that  are  behind,  and  ma- 
lignlty  to  thofe  that  are  before.     But  the  full 
perfuafion  that  all  earthly  good  is  uncertain 
in  the  attainment,  and   unftable  in  the  pof- 
feffion,  and   the  frequent  recolleaion  of  the 
flender  fupports  on  which   we   reff,  and   the 
dangers  which  are  always  hanging  over  us, 
will  dilate  inoffenfive  modefly,  and  mild  be- 
nevolence.    He  does  not  raflily  treat  another 
with   contempt,  who  doubts  the  duration  of 
his  own  fuperiorlty :  he  will  not  refufe  afiill:- 
ance  to  the  diftre/red,  who  fuppofes  that  he 
may  quickly  need  it  himfelf.     He  that  con- 
fiders  how  imperfedly  human  wifdom  can 
judge  of  that,  which  has  not  been  tried,  will 
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feldom  think  any  poffibilitles  of  advantagei 
worthy  of  vehement  defire.  As  his  hopes  are 
moderate,  his  endeavours  will  be  cahn.  He 
will  not  fix  his  fond  hopes  upon  things  which 
he  knows  to  be  vanity,  but  will  enjoy  this 
world,  as  one  who  knows  that  he  does  not 
poffefs  it:  and  that  this  is  the  difpofition, 
which  becomes  our  condition,  will  appear^ 
when  we  confider. 

Thirdly,  What  confequences  the  ferious 
and  religious  mind  may  draw  from  the  pofi- 
tion,  that  all  is  vanity. 

When  the  prefent  flate  of  man  is  confi- 
dered,  when  an  eftimate  is  made  of  his  hopes, 
his  pleafures,  and  his  poffeffions  ;  when  his 
hopes  appear  to  be  deceitful,  his  labours  in- 
effedual,  his  pleafures  unfatisfa£lory,  and  his 
poffefiions  fugitive,  it  is  natural  to  wifh  for 
an  abiding  city,  for  a  flate  more  conftant  and 
permanent,  of  which  the  obje£ls  may  be  more 
proportioned  to  our  wiflies,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments to  our  capacities ;  and  from  this  wifh 

it 
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it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  fuch  a  ftate  is 
defigned  for  us  by  that  infinite  wifdom, 
which,  as  it  docs  nothing  in  vain,  has  not 
created  minds  with  comprehenfions  never  to 
be  filled.  When  revelation  is  confulted,  it 
appears  that  fuch  a  ftate  is  really  promifed, 
and  that,  by  the  contempt  of  worldly  plea- 
fures,  it  is  to  be  obtained.  We  then  find, 
that  inftead  of  lamenting  the  imperfedlion  of 
earthly  things,  we  have  reafon  to  pour  out 
thanks  to  Him  who  orders  all  for  our  good, 
that  he  has  made  the  world,  fuch  as  often 
deceives,  and  often  affll£ls  us ;  that  the  charms 
of  intereft  are  not  fuch,  as  our  frailty  is  un- 
able to  refift,  but  that  we  have  fuch  inter- 
ruptions of  our  purfuits,  and  fuch  languour 
in  our  enjoyments,  fuch  pains  of  body  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  as  reprefs  defire,  and 
weaken  temptation ;  and  happy  will  it  be,  if 
we  follow  the  gracious  diredlions  of  Provi- 
dence, and  determine,  that  no  degree  of 
earthly  felicity  (hall  be  purchafed  with  a 
crime ;  if  we  refolve  no  longer  to  bear  the 
chains  of  fin,  to  employ  all  our  endeavours 
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upon  tranfitory  and  imperfed  pleafures,  or  tq 
divide  our  thoughts  between  the  world  and 
Heaven;  but  tp  bid  farewell  to  fublunary 
vanities,  to  endure  no  longer  an  unprofitable 
vexation  of  fpirit,  but  with  pure  heart  and 
fteady  faith  to  fear  God,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandment s,  and  remember  that  this  is  the  whole 
of  man. 


SER- 
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SERMON      XIII. 


II.  Timothy,  Chap.  iii.  part  of  the  5th  Verfe. 

Hav'mg  a  form  of  Godlinefs^  but  denying  the 
power  thereof 

TT7HEN  St.  Paul,  In  the  precepts 
^y  given  to  Timothy  for  his  inftruc- 
tion  how  to  regulate  and  purify  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  firft  Chriftlans,  direaed  him  to 
take  care  that  thofe  men  (hould  be  avoided, 
as  dangerous  and  peftilent,  who,  having  the 
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form  of  godlinefs,  denied  the  power  ;  it  is. 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  he  meant,  in  hist 
dire£t  and  immediate  intention,  to  awakeix 
his  caution  againft  grofs  hypocrites  5  fuch 
as  may  eaiily  be  fuppofed  to  have  appeared 
too  often  in  the  mofl  early  feminaries  of 
Chriftianity ;  who  made  an  apppearance  of 
righteoufnefs  fubfervient  to  worldly  interefl: ; 
and  whofe  converfion,  real  or  pretended,  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  preying  upon  artlefs 
iimplicity,  by  claiming  that  kinclnefs  which 
the  firft  Believers  fhewed  to  one  another ; 
and  obtaining  benefadlions  which  they  did 
not  want ;  and  eating  bread  for  which  they 
did  not  labour. 

To  irnpoftors  of  this  kind,  the  peculiar 
flate  of  the  firft  Chriftlans  would  naturally 
cxpofe  them.  As  they  were  fqrrounded  by 
enemies,  they  were  glad.to  find,  in  any  man^ 
the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  they  were 
wearied  with  importunate  contradiction,  they 
were  defirous  of  an  interval  of  refpite,  by 
conforting  with  any  one  ^that  profeficd  the 
fame  opinions  5  and  whsf  was  (till  more  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  to  fuch  impoftors,  when  they  had, 
by  embracing  an  unpopular  and  perfecuted 
religion,  divefted  themfelves,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  fecular   intereft,    they   were  Jikely 
often   to  winit   that  vigilance  and  fufpiclon 
which  is  forced,  even  upon  honeft  minds,  by 
much  converfe   with    the   world,    and    fre- 
quent  traufiuflions  with  various  charaders ; 
and  which  our  divine  Mafter  teaches  us  to 
jpradife,  when  he  commands  us  to  join   the 
Wifdom  of  the  Serfent  with  the  harmlefsnefs 
ofth£  Dove.     The  firft  Chriflians  muft  have 
been,    in    the    higheft    degree,    zealous    to 
^rengthen  their  faith  in  themfelve?,  and  pro- 
pagate it  in   others ;  and  zeal  cafily  fpreads 
the  arms,  and   opens  the  bofom  to  an  adhe- 
rent, or   a   profelyte,  as   to  one,   that   adds 
another  fufFrage   to   truth,    and    flrengthens 
the  fupport  of  a  good  caufe.     Men  of  this 
difpofuion,  and   in   this  flate  of  life,  would 
pafily  be  enamoured  of  the/o/v;;  of  godJinefs, 
and   not   foon   difcover,  that   the  power  was 
wanting.— Men  naturally  think   others  like 
^hcmfelves,  and  therefore  a  good  man  is  eafily 

per- 
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perfuaded  to  credit  the  appearance  of  Vir- 
tue. 

Hypocrify,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  Apoflolic  ages.  All  times,  and  all 
places,  have  produced  men,  that  have  en- 
deavoured to  gain  credit  by  falfe  pretenfions 
to  excellence,  and  have  recommended  them- 
felves  to  kindnefs  or  efteem,  by  fpecious  pro- 
feflions,  and  oft.entatious  difplays  of  counter-r 
feited  Virtues. — It  is,  however,  lefs  neceflary 
now  to  obviate  this  kind  of  fraud,  by  exhorta- 
tions to  caution ;  for  that  fimplicity,  which 
lay  open  to  its  operation,  is  not  now  very 
frequently  to  be  found.  The  Hypocrite, 
in  thefe  times,  feldom  boafts  of  much  fuccefs. 
— He  is  for  the  moft  part  foon  difcovered, 
and  when  he  is  once  known,  the  world  will 
not  wait  for  counfel  to  avoid  him,  for  the 
good  deteft,  and  the  bad  defpife  him.  He 
is  hated  for  his  attempts,  and  fcorned  for  his 
mifcarriage. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  confider  the 
danger  of  difonn  of  rtghteoujnefs  without  the 

power. 
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power^  in  a  different  and  fecoiidary  fenfe,  and 
to  examine  whether,  as  there  are  fome  who 
by  this  form  deceive  others,  there  are  not 
fome,  likewife,  that  deceive  themfelvcs  ;  who 
pacify  their  confciences  with  an  appearance 
of  piety,  and  Hve  and  die  in  dangerous  tran- 
quilhty  and  delulive  confidence. 

In  this  enquiry  it  will   be  proper  to  con- 
fider,  Firft,  what  may  be  uiiderftood  by  the 
form    of    godhnefs,    as    diftind    from    the 
power  ^ 

Secondly,  What  is  the  power  of  godli- 
i)efs,  without  which  the  form  is  defedive 
and  unavailing. 

Thirdly,  How  far  it  is  neceflary  to  the 
Chriftian  life  that  the  form  and  power  fhould 
fubfift  together. 

Let  it  therefore  be  firft  confidered,  what 
fiisy  be  eafily  and  naturally  undcrftood  by 

the 
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the  form  of  godlmefs  as  diftlndl  from  the 
power. 

By  the  form  of  godlinefs,  may  be  properly 
underftood,  not  only  a  fpecious  pra£lice  of 
religious  duties,  exhibited  to  publick  notice, 
but  all  external  afts  of  worfhip,  all  rites  and 
ceremonies,  all  ftated  obfervances,  and  all 
compliance  with  temporary  and  local  injunc- 
tions and  regularities. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time 
of  Mofes,  comprized  a  great  number  of  bur- 
denfome  ceremonies,  required  by  God  for 
reafons  which  perhaps  human  wifdom  has 
never  fully  difcovered.  Of  thefe  ceremonies, 
however,  fome  were  typically  reprefentative 
of  the  Chriftian  inftitution,  and  fome,  by 
keeping  them  difl:in£l,  by  diffimilitude  of 
cufloms  from  the  nations  that  furrounded 
them,  had  a  tendency  to  fecure  them  from 
the  influence  of  ill  example,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  contagion  of  ido-» 
latry. 


To 
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To  the  ufe  of  obfervances,  thus  important, 
they  were  confined  by  the  ftrongeft  obhga- 
tions.  They  were  Indeed  external  a(Sts,  but 
they  were  hiftltuted  by  divine  authority; 
they  were  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  iii- 
flrumental  and  expedient,  as  means  which 
might  be  omitted,  if  their  ends  were  fe- 
cured  :  they  were  pofitively  enjoined  by  the 
fupreme  legiflator,  and  were  not  left  to 
choice  or  difcretion,  or  fecular  laws  j  to  the 
will  of  the  powerful,  or  the  judgement  of  the 
prudent. 

Yet  even  thefe  facred  rites  might  be  punc- 
tually performed,  without  making  the  per- 
former acceptable  to  Cod  ;  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  might  be  poured  out  in  vain, 
if  the  defines  were  not  regulated,  or  the  paf- 
fions  fubdued.  The  facrihces  of  the  oppref- 
four,  or  extortioner,  were  not  an  atonement, 
but  an  abomination.  Forgivenefs  was  ob- 
tained, not  by  incenfe,  but  by  repentance ; 
the  offender  was  required  to  rend  his  heart, 
and   not   his    garment ;    a    contrite   and   a 

broken 
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broken  heart  was  the  oblation  which  the  fu- 
preme  Judge  did  not  defpiie. 

So  much  was  the  moral  law  exalted  above 
all  ceremonial  inftitutions,  even  in  that  dif- 
penfation  by  which  fo  many  ceremonies 
were  commanded,  that  thofe  two  parts  of 
duty  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellations 
of  body  and  fpirit.  As  the  body,  feparated 
from  the  fpirit,  is  a  mafs  lifelefs,  motion- 
lefs,  and  ufelefs  ;  fo  the  external  pradice  of 
ritual  obfervances  was  ineffectual  and  vain, 
an  adion  without  a  meaning,  a  labour  by 
which  nothing  was  produced.  As  the  fpirit 
puts  the  limbs  into  motion,  and  direds  their 
adtion  to  an  end,  fo  Juftice  and  Mercy 
gave  energy  to  ceremonies,  made  the  ob- 
lation grateful,  and  the  worfliipper  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity  have  few 
ceremonies  indifpenfably  enjoined  them. 
Their  religion  teaches  them  to  worfhip  God, 
not  with  local  or  temporary  ceremonies,  but 
in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  that  is,  with  internal 
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purity,  and  moral  righteoufiiefs.  For  fplrir, 
in  this  fenfe,  feems  to  be  oppofcd  to  the  body 
of  external  rites,  and  truth  is  known  to  fig- 
nify,  in  the  bilJical  language,  the  fum 
of  thole  duties  which  we  owe  to  one  an- 
other. 

Yet  fuch  are  the  temptations  of  IntereH-, 
and  pleafure,  and  io  prevalent  is  the  defire  of 
enjoying  at  once,  the  plenfures  of  fin  for  a 
feafon,  and  the  hopes  of  hnppinefs  to  eter- 
nity;  that  even  the  Chriftian  religion  has 
been  depraved  by  artificial'  modes  of  piety, 
and  fuccedaneous  pra(^ices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Men  have  been  ever  perfjaded,  that 
by  doing  lomething,  to  which  they  think 
themfelves  not  obliged,  they  may  purchafe 
an  exemption  from  fuch'  duties  as  they  find 
themfelves  inclined  to  violate :  that  thev 
may  commute  with  heaven  for  a  tem- 
poral fine,  and  make  rigour  atone  for  re- 
laxitv. 
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In  ages  and  countries,  in  which  ignorance 
has  produced,    and   nouri(hed>  fuperftition  i 
many  artifices  have  been  invented,  of  prac- 
tiiing  piety  without   virtue,  and    repentance 
without  amendment.     The  devotion  of  our 
blind  fore-fathers  confifted,  for  a  great  part^ 
in  rigorous  aufterities,  laborious  pilgriniages, 
and    gloomy   retirement ;    and    that  which 
now  prevails,  in  the  darker  provinces  of  the 
popifh  world,  exhaufts  its  power  in  abfurd 
veneration  for  fome  particular  Saint,  exprefled 
too  often   by  honours  paid  to  his  image,  or 
in  a  ftated  number  of  prayers,  uttered  with 
very  little  attention,  and  very  frequently  with 
little  underftanding. 

Some  of  thefe  pradices  may  be  perhaps 
juflly  imputed  to  the  groflhefs  of  a  people, 
fcarcely  capable  of  worQiip  purely  intellec- 
tual; to  the  neceflity  of  complying  with  the 
weaknefs  of  men,  who  muft  be  taught  their 
duty  by  material  images,  and  fenfible  impref- 
fions.  This  plea,  however,  will  avail  but  lit- 
tle, in  defence  of  abufes  not  only  permitted, 
c  but 
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Lut  encouraged  by  pertinacious  vlndicationsj 
and  fi(5litious  miracles* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Romifli  Clergy  have 
tittributed  too  much  efficacy  to  pious  dona- 
tions, and  charitable  eftabliihments  ;  and 
that  they  have  made  liberaHty  to  the  church, 
and  bounty  to  the  poor,  equivalent  to  the 
whole  fyflem  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  'to 
our  neighbour* 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  general  tenour  of  the  evangelical  revela- 
tion, than   an  ophiion    that  pardon   may  be 
bought,  and  guilt  effaced,  by  a  lliipulatcd  ex« 
piation.     We   naturally  catch   the   pleafures 
of  the  prefeiit  hour,  and  gratify  the  calls  of 
the  reigning  paffion  :   and  Vv^hat  (hall  hinder 
the  man  of  violence  from  outrage  and  mif- 
chief,  or  reflrain  the  purfuer  of  intereft  from 
fraud   and    circumvention,    when    they    are 
told,    that  after   a   life  paiTed   in   didurbing- 
tlie  peace  of  life,  and  violating  the  fecurity 
of  poflHIion,  they  may  die  at  lafc  in  peace^ 
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by  founding  an  alms-houfe,  without  the  ago- 
nies of  deep  contrition  r 

But  errour  and  corruption  are  often  to  be 
found  where  there  are  neither  Jews  nor 
Papift?. — Let  us  not  look  upon  the  depra- 
vity of  others  with  triumph,  nor  cenfure  it 
with  bitternefs.— Every  fed  nriay  find,  in 
its  own  followers,  thofe  who  have  the  form 
of  godlinefs  without  the  power  ;  every 
man,  if  he  examines  his  own  condu^V, 
without  intention  to  be  his  own  flatterer, 
may,  to  a  certain  degree,  find  it  in  him- 
felf. 

To  give  the  heart  to  God,  and  to  giv« 
the  whole  heart,  is  very  difficult ;  the  laft, 
the  great  effort  of  long  labour,  fervent 
prayer,  and  diligent  meditation. — Many  re- 
folutions  are  made,  and  many  relapfes  la- 
mented, and  many  confiicls  with  our  own 
defires,  with  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
the  powers  of  darknefs,  muft  be  fuftainedj 
before  the  will  of  man  is  made  wholly  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  God, 

In 


ill  the  mean  time,  \vs  are  v/lllino-  to  find 
lome  way  to  Heaven,  lefs  difficult  and  lefs 
obftrudled,  to  keep  our  hopes  alive  by  falat 
endeavours,  and  to  lull  our  confclences  by 
fuch  expedients,  as  we  may  cafily  pradlifeo" 
Not  yet  refolved  to  live  wholly  to  God,  and 
yet  afraid  to  live  wholly  to  the  world,  we  da 
fomething  in  recompenfe  for  that  which  we 
neglea:,  and  refign  fomething  that  we  may 
keep  the  reft. 

To  be  flriaiy  religious  is  difncult  ;  but 
we  may  be  zealoufly  religious  at  little  ex- 
pence.— By  expreffing  on  all  occafions  cur 
deteilation  of  Herely  and  Popery,  and  all 
other  horrours,  we  eredourfelves  into  cham- 
pions for  truth,  without  much  hazard  or 
trouble.— The  hopes  of  zeal  are  not  wholly 
groundlefs.— Indifference  in  queftions  of  im- 
portance is  no  amiable  quahty.—He  that 
is  warm  for  truth,  and  fearlefs  iii  its  defence^- 
performs  one  of  the  <iuties  oz  a  good  man  ; 
he   flrengthens    his    own    conviaiou,     and 
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;:rtiards  others  from  deiufion  j  but  fleadlnef^ 
of  belief,  and  boldnefs  of  profzliion,  are  yet 
only  part  of  the  form  of  godlinefs,  whick 
may  be  attained  by  thofe  who  dsny  the 
power. 

As  almofl:  every  man  is,  by  nature  or  by 
accident,  expofed  to  danger  from  particular 
temptations,  and  difpofed  to  fome  vices  more 
than  to  others ;  fo  all  are,  either  by  dilpo- 
fition  of  mind,  or  the  circumflanees  of  life, 
inclined  or  compelled  to  fome  laudable  prac- 
tices. Of  this  happy  tender.cy  it  is  com- 
mon to  take  advanta^'C,  by  pufhing  the  fa^ 
voiirite,  or  the  convenient,  virtue  to  its  ut- 
nioft  extent,  and  to  lofe  all  fenfe  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
fome  lingie  excellence. 

Thus  fome  pleafe  themfelves  with  a  con- 
ftaiit  repularitv  of  life,  and  decency  of  be- 
haviour, — they  hear  themfelves  commended, 
and  fuperadd  their  own  approbation.  They 
kuoiVj  or   might  know,  that  they  have  fecrec 

faults ; 
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faults ;  but,  as  they  are  not  open  to  accufa- 
tion,  they  are  not  inquifitive  to  their  own 
difquiet ;  they  are  fatlsfied  that  they  do  not 
corrupt  others,  and  that  the  world  will  not 
be  worfe  by  their  example. 

Some  are  pundual  in  the  attendance  oix 
public  worfhip,  and  perhaps  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  private  devotion.  Thefe  they 
know  to  be  great  duties,  and  refolve  not  to 
neglea  them.  It  is  right  they  go  ih  far;  and 
with  fo  much  that  is  right  they  are  fatlsfied. 
They  are  diligent  in  adoration,  but  defeflive 
in  obedience. 

Such  men  are  often   not  hypocrites  ;  the 
virtues   which   they  pradlife   arlfe  from  their 
principles.      The   man    of  regularity  reallv 
hopes  that  he   fhall  recommend  goodnefs  to 
thofe  that  know  him.     The  frequenter   of 
the    church    really   hopes   to   propitiate    his 
Creatour.     Their  religion  is  fincere  ;  what  is 
reprehenfible  is,  that  it   is  partial,  that  the 
heart  is  yet  not  purified,  and  that  yet  many 
^  3  inordinate 
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Inordinate   defires   remain,  not  only  unfub* 
dued,  but    unfnfpeaed,  under   the    fplendid 
cover  of  fome  fpecious  pradlice,  with  which 
the  nciind  delights  kfelf  too  much,  to  take  a 
j-igorous  furvey  of  its  own  motions. 

In  condemnation  of  thofe  who  prefume  to 
hope,  that  the  performance  of  ofie  duty  will 
pbtain  excufe  for  the  violation  of  others,  it  is 
affirmed  by  St.  James,  that  he  who  breaks 
one  commandment  is  guilty  of  all ;  and  he 
defends  his  pofition.  by  obfervlng,  that  they 
ar(S  all  delivered  by  the  fame  authojrity. 

His  meaning  is  not,  that  all  crimes  are 

equal,  or  that  in  any  one  crime  all  others  are 

involved,  but  that  the  law  of  God  is  to  be 

obeyed   with    complete   and   unreferved  fub- 

miflion  ;  and  that  he  who  violates  any  of  its 

ordinances,  wiil'not  be  juAified  by  his  obfer- 

vation   of  all  the  reft,  f^nce  as  the  whole  is 

cf  divine  authority,  ev^ry  breach,  wilful  and 

imrepented,    is  an  a6l   of  rebelliop    againft 

P^pnipotsnce. 

One 
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One  of  the  artifices,  by  which  men,  thus 
defectively  religious,  deceive  themfelves,  is 
that  of  comparing  their  own  behaviour  with 
that  of  men  openly  vicious,  and  generally 
negligent ;  and  inferring  that  themfelves  are 
good,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  that  they  fee 
others  worfe.  The  account  of  the  Pharifee 
and  Publican  may  fliew  us  that,  in  rating  our 
own  merit,  we  are  in  danger  of  miftake. 
But  though  the  eftlmate  (hould  be  right,  It 
is  Hill  to  be  remembered,  that  he  who  is  not 
worfl-,  may  yet  fall  far  below  what  will  be 
required.  Our  rule  of  duty  is  not  the  *uirtue 
of  men^  but  the  law  of  GocU  from  which 
alone  we  can  learn  what  will  be  required. 

Secondly,  What  is  that  power  of  godlinefs 
without  which  the  form  is  defedive  and  un- 
availing? 

The  power  of  godlinefs  Is  contained  in  the 

love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour ;  in  that 

fum  of  rehgion,  iu  which,  as  we  are  told  by 

T  4  th« 
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the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  law  and  the 
Prophets  are  comprized.  The  love  of  God 
will  engage  us  to  truft  in  his  prote£lion,  to 
acquiefce  in  his  difpenfations,  to  keep  his 
laws,  to  meditate  on  his  perfe£lion,  and  to 
declare  our  confidence  and  fubmifiion,  by 
profound  and  frequent  adoration,  to  imprefs 
his  glory  on  our  minds  by  fongs  of  praife,  to 
inflame  our  gratitude  by  a6ls  of  thankfgi- 
vinP",  to  flrenothen  our  faith,  and  exalt  our 
hope,  by  pious  meditations,  and  to  implore 
his  proteclion  of  our  imbeciHity,  and  his 
afliftance  of  our  frailty,  by  humble  fuppli- 
cation ;  and  when  we  love  God  with  the 
whole  heart,  the  power  of  godlinefs  will  be 
fbewn  by  fleadinefs  in  temptation,  by  pa- 
tience in  afBidion,  by  faith  in  the  divine  pro- 
mifes,  by  perpetual  dread  of  fin,  by  continual 
afpirations  after  higher  degrees  of  holinefs, 
and  contempt  of  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  the 
worldj  when  they  obflruct  the  progrefs  of 
religious .  excellence. 

The  power  of  godlinefs,  as  it  is  exerted  in 
|he  love  of  our  neighbour,  appears  in  the 

exact 
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exact  and  punctual  difcharge  of  all  the  rela- 
tive and  Ibclal  duties.  He,  whom  this  power 
actuates  and  directs,  will  regulate  his  con- 
duct, (o  as  neither  to  do  injury,  nor  willingly 
to  give  offence.  He  will  neither  be  a  tyran- 
nical governour,  nor  a  feditious  fubject,  nei- 
ther a  cruel  parent,  nor  a  difobedient  fon  ; 
neither  an  oppreflive  mafter,  nor  an  eye-fer- 
vant.  But  he  will  not  (lop  at  negative  good- 
nefs,  nor  reft  in  the  mere  forbearance  of 
evil ;  he  will  fearch  out  occafions  of  bene- 
ficence, and  extend  his  care  to  thofe  who 
have  no  other  claim  to  his  attention  than 
the  great  community  of  relation  to  the  uni- 
verfal  Father  of  mankind.  To  enumerate  the 
various  modes  of  charity,  which  true  god- 
linefs  may  fuggeft,  as  it  is  difficult,  would 
be  ufelefs.  They  are  as  extenfive  as  want, 
and  as  various  as  mifery. 

We  muil  however  remember,  that  where 
the  form  of  godlinefs  appears,  we  muft  not 
always  fuppofe  the  power  to  be  wanting,  be- 
caufe  its  influence  is  not  univerfal  and  com- 
plete ; 
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r^  ci  -ry  man  to  be  avoided,  in 

wl-  aiicover  either  defe£live  virtues,  or 

.  faults.  The  power  fubfifts  iii  hini 
who  is  contending  with  corruption,  though 
he  has  rot  yet  entirely  fubdued  it.  He  who 
falleth  feven  tinaes  a  day  may  ytt^  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  be  numbered  among  the  juft  j 
the  pureH:  human  virtue  has  iPxUch  fyccu- 
lence.  The  highefl:  flights  of  the  foul  foar 
not  beyond  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  the 
earth ;  the  greatefl  attainments  are  very  im- 
perfecl;  and  he  who  is  moft  advanced  in 
•excellence  was  once  in  a  lower  flate,  and  in 
that  lower  ftate  was  yet  worthy  of  love  and 
reverence.  One  inftance  of  the  power  of 
godhnefs  is  readinefs  to  help  the  weak,  and 
comfort  the  fallen,  to  look  with  compaffion 
upon  the  frail,  to  rekindle  thofe  whofe  ar- 
dour is  cooling,  and  to  recall  thofe  who,  by 
inadvertency,  or  under  the  influence  of 
flrong  temptation,  have  wandered  from  the 
right  way  ;  and  to  favour  all  them  who 
mean  well,' and  v^ifh  to  be  better,  though 
their  meaning  and  their  wiihes  have  not  yet 
fully  reformed  their  lives. 

6  There 
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There  is  like  wife  danger  left,  In  the'pur* 
fuit  of  the  power  of  godlinefs,  too  little  re- 
gard be  paid  to  the  form,  and  left  the  cenfure 
of  hypocrlfy  be  too  haftlly  pafled,  and  a  life 
apparently  regular  and  ferious,  be  confidered 
as  an  artifice  to  conceal  bad  purpofes  and 
fecret  views. 

That  this  opinion,  which  fome  are  very 
willing  to  indulge,  may  not  prevail  fo  as  to 
difcountenance  the  profeffion  of  piety,  wxare 
to  confider, 

Thirdly,  how  far  it  is  necefTary  to  the 
Chriftian  life,  that  the  form  and  power  of 
godlinefs  (liould  fiibfift  together. 

It  may  be  with  great  reafon  affirmed,  that 
though  there  may  be  the  appearance  of  god- 
linefs without  the  reality,  there  can  hardly 
be  the  reality  without  the  appearance.  Part 
of  the  duties  of  a  Chriftian  are  neceffarily 
publick.     We  are  to   w  or  Hup   God  in   the 

con^ 
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congregation  ;  we  are   to  make  open  profef- 
fioii  of  our  hope  and  faith.     One  of  the  great 
duties  of  man,  as  a  fecial  being,  is,  to  let  his 
light  fliine  before    men,  to   infLrud  by   the 
prevalence  of  his  example,  and,  as  far  as  his 
influence  extends,  to  propagate  goodnefs  and 
enforce  trut!].     No   man   is  to  boaft  of  his 
own    excellence,     for     tbis    realbn    among 
others ;  the  arrogance   will   make  excellence 
lefs  amiable,  and  lels  attradlve  of  imitation. 
No  man   is   to  conceal   the  reverence  of  reli- 
gion, or  his  zeal  for  truth  and  right,  becaufe, 
by  mrinking  from  the  notice   of   mankind, 
he  betrays  diffidence  of  the  caufe  which  he 
wiOies  to  maintain.     He,  whofe  piety  begins 
and  ends   in   zeal  for  opinions,    and   in  cla- 
niOMf  again  ft  thofe   who  differ  from  him,  is 
certainly  yet  without  the  vital  energy  of  re- 
Jtgion  ;  but  if  his  opinions  regulate  his  con- 
dud  he  may  with  great  juftice  fhew  his  fer- 
vour,   having   already   ihevvn    his    fincerlty. 
He  that  worllups   God   fn   publlck,  and  of- 
fends him  by   iecret  vices,  if  he  means  to 
make  the  goQd  part  6f  his  condud  balance 

the 
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the  bad,  is  to  be  cenfured  and  *inftru6led  ;  if 
he  means  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  men,  and 
to  make  outward  fan£tity  an  inftrument  of 
mlfchief,  he  is  to  be  detefled  and  avoided  : 
but  he  that  really  endeavours  to  obey  God  iii 
fecret,  negiedls  part  of  his  duty,  if  he  omits 
the  folemnities  of  pubHck  Vvorfliip.  The 
form  of  godhnefs,  as  it  confifis  in  the  rites 
of  rehgion,  is  the  inPirument  given  us  by 
God  for  the  acquifition  of  tlie  power  ;  the 
means  as  well  as  the  end  are  prefcribed  ;  nor 
can  he  expe6l  the  help  of  grace,  or  the  divine 
approbation,  who  feeks  them  by  any  other 
method  than  that  which  intuiite  wifdom  has 
condefcended  to  appoint. 
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